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Political Science. 
[For the Northern Light.) 
REMARKS ON MR. JANSEN’S LAST NUMBER. 





BY D. B. STOCKHOLM. 


Ir is not to be expected that the writer should 
agree with Mr. J., who is the advocate of a one- 
sided free trade, and it is believed that few of your 
readers have become converts to his doctrines. ‘The 
truth is, we have been for a number of years advanc- 
ing toward the point to which the above named gen- 
tleman and his coadjutors, appear so anxious to 
bring us. The Compromise Act is doing the busi- 
ness effectually , and if it were only allowed full ope- 
ration a few years longer, it would destroy the credit 
of the nation and spread desolation and ruin among 
our citizens. 

Distress and embarrassment pervade the land—in 
many parts of the country the people may be said to 
be without a circulating medium, and property to 
the amount of millions is now under the sheriff's 
hammer. Debts cannot be collected, and, in the in- 
terim, our most valuable staples will not command 
money; and yet our farmers are gravely told, that 
free trade—aye, a one-sided free trade, (for such it 
must be inthe present state of the world, )—is the 
true policy for them!!! The writer, it is well 
known, is not the advocate of a high tariff. All he 
has asked for, is a tariff for revenue, so regulated as 
incidentally to afford the necessary protection to 
home manufactures. 

Few of the advocates of free trade have denied 
the policy of such a tariff. It is believed to he es- 
sential to the prosperity of the nation—he might add, 
it is FELT to be so by the mass of the people of the 
United States. It is in vain for Mr. J. to talk to our 
farmers of the injurious effects even of a protecting 
tariff. They have not forgotten the condition of this 
nation in 1828-29 and ’30, when we had one. Nei- 
ther have they been “NAPPING,” since 1832. 
They know and Freer the effects of the policy 
which has since that time been pursued. It bas ru- 
ined many of them, and many more are yet to be 
ruined. 

If protecting duties are not necessary for the en- 
couragement of domestic manufactures, as well as 
for agriculture and commerce, then the enlightened 
nations of the world, the United States among the 
rest, have greatly erred. If such legislation is not 
only unnecessary, but pernicious, then the most sa- 
gacious and far-sighted statesmen of modern times 
have labored under a singular delusion. 

It has always appeared to the writer, that the idea of 
free trade in the present state of the world, is about 
as Utopian as it would be for the United States to 
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return to a metallic currency. And it appears to 
him, that the present humiliating condition of this 
great nation speaks in a voice loud enough to cause 
the deaf to hear, that the policy we have lately pur- 
sued is ruinous and suicidal. He must be understood 
as expressing this opinion, not as a partisan, but as 
an American citizen, whose ardent desire is to see his 
country prosperous, powerful and happy. 

The people of the United States are an agricultu- 
ral, a manufacturing and a commercial nation, and 
the prosperity of all these great interests is essential 
to the national welfare. These great interests are 
fully protected by the leading European powers. 
Can they flourish in the United States without ade- 
quate protection ? The question, it is believed, will 
be answered in the negative by three-fourths of the 
statesmen of America. 

The ‘Let ALONE” policy will not answer for 
the United States. We must take care of our own 
interests as well as other nations. It may be some- 
what selfish, but it is the selfishness of the civilized 
world. We cannot afford to be liberal in this mat- 
ter; the rest of the nations are governed by their in- 
terest, and ours must not be neglected. 

The writer will now proceed to notice such parts 
of Mr. J.’s last number as require his attention: 


** The design,’’ says Mr. J., ‘‘ of the advocates of 
a tariff, is to take laborers out of the branches of 


business in which we have natural advantages, and 
in which we produce a surplus for exportation, and 
to place them ina kind of business in which other 
countries have perhaps advantages over us.’? This 
is incorrect. The advocates of a tariff have no such 
design. The advantages of the United States for the 
production of important articles of manufacture, are 
as great, if not greater, than those of any other na- 
tion. This has already been conceded by Mr. J. 
himself—and all the advocates of a tariff propose, is 
to DIVERT a Certain portion of the capital and labor 
of the nation from agriculture, where they cannot be 
profitably employed, and engage them in a manu- 
facture of such articles as will prove profitable to the 
individuals and to the country. The demand for 
home consumption will be great and steady for many 


years to come, and it is weil known these articles of 


American manufacture, at this early day, success- 
fully compete with those of other nations in the for- 
eign market. Is it not equally notorious, that a 
large portion of the productions of the grain growing 
districts, (which, without a change of policy, must 
increase rapidly every year,) seek in vain for an 
advantageous foreign market ? 

Can it be wise then to go on augmenting until the 
home market shall be completely glutted, and we 
shall behold our valuable staples rotting in our store- 
houses? On the contrary, does not sound policy and 
common sense dictate that the quantity should be 
diminished, and that the labor a capital employed 
in producing the great surplus should be diverter to 
other branches of industry ? Such is the design of 
the advocates of a tariff—and is it not patriotic and 


praiseworthy, and will it not benefit the farmer of 


the grain growing regions ? 

Again—‘‘ I think,’’ says Mr.J., ‘‘ the greatest dif- 
ficulty encountered by the farmers is the scarcity 
of LaporeRS.” If this is correct, how happens it 
that they produce so large a surplus? And yet 
such is the fact, although it is well known that thous- 
ands of laborers are constantly engaged in making 
railroads and canals. 

Again— If a laborer who has produced on a farm 
articles worth $100, and going into the manufactur- 
ing business accomplishes work of the same value, 
is there not property of the same amount, and conse- 
quently will not there be the same surplus, though 
of a different article? And when this surplus comes 
to be sold in foreign ports, must not the price fall to 
those at which other nations are willing to sell, and 
must not something be taken in exchange??? Wheth- 
er or not there will be a surplus of the manufactured 
article will depend upon the demand at home ; but 


No. 2. 
exchange which we need. And thus, the nation will 
be benefited. 

Again.—Your correspondent informs us that if 
there had been a free trade, we probably might have 
bought the $80,000,000 worth of iron for forty 
millions. Suppose we could, it woutd have puzzled 
the people of the grain growing regions to have found 
out the “ ways and MBANS”’ to pay for it, Eng- 
land refusing to receive our surplus staples. (Our 
farmers will understand this, for they well know the 
time has been when, with their granaries full of 
wheat, they couk! not raise money enough to pay the 
bill of the merchant )—Whereas, if the iron al- 
luded to had been purchased at home it would have 
been paid for in those very surplusses for which we 
can find find no market abroad, and the whole eighty 
millions would have been retained at home, instead 
of going into the pockets of the British manufactu- 
rers. 

Again—‘‘ There is no country upon the face of the 
earth that does not produce a surplus.”’ Let it be 
conceded, and the greater the surplus the better, 
provided it be of articles which will readily be re- 
ceived in exchange by other nations. But what 
would be the opinion of the farmer of his neighbor, 
who should pertinaciously adhere to the production 
of wheat at a loss, when, by producing another arti- 
cle, he might realize a profit of a hundred per cent ? 
He might think him a good neighbor perhaps, but 
not very remarkable for sagacity or wisdom. Sup- 
pose the United States could find an advantageous 
market for all our cotton, in a manufactured state, 
in South America, would it be wise to allow other 
nations to share the profit by exporting one-half of 
our cotton wool ? 

If we had a great surplus of domestic manufactures 
which could not find a foreign market, the argument 
of Mr. J. would be of force ; but that day will never 
arrive. When the productions of our factories shall 
approach that point, we shall be able to meet other 
nations in the markets of the world. All our wool 
and cotton will then be used at home, and if, as the 
people of the south insist, cotton wool can be pro- 
duced cheaper in the United States than in any other 
country, our manufacturers of these articles will al- 
ways be enabled to undersell other nations in the for- 
eign market; and the nation, instead of disposing of 
the raw material, will reap all the profit to be derived 
from the manufacture. 

In a former number, speaking of the effects of ex- 
cessive importations, the writer remarked, that to 
pay for them, all our exchangable values were first 
exported—then specie ; that the foreign merchant 
pressed the importer—the importer the jobber—the 
jobber the retail merchant, and the retail merchant 
his customers, the farmers. That the banks were 
obliged to curtail their circulation—that money be- 
came scarce—and that those who were anxious to 
| buy produce had not the means, and the farmer found 
|himself withouta market. This, your correspondent 
| says, is entirely wrong. Hearhim: ‘‘ The only way 
| the specie can be got out of the banks by importers, 
| is to obtain discounts at the banks, and then make a 
demand for specie.”’ 

The writer thought that the notes of banks obtained 
| by jobbers, brokers, mechanics, &c., &c., went into 
| circulation ; that the country merchant paid the job- 

ber for his goods with the bills of the country banks; 
| that these, if not at par, were scld to the broker, who 
|paid for them iu bills of the city banks ; that these 
bills, or checks, (which amount to the same thing, 

went into the hands of the importers, and with these 
jthey drew specie from the city banks.—That the 
| brokers sent these bills home and demanded of the 
country banks city funds or specie; that this demand 
for specie for exportation, necessarily drew it from 
all the banks, and that in self defence they were 
obliged to curtail their issues; that produce mer- 
| chants in the country could not obtain discounts, 
jand consequently were unable to buy produce, and 
| the farmer could not find a market. That such has 
| been, and even now is, the case in the interior, is a 
fact well known to all our farmers ; they, therefore, 

















if there be, itis highly probable that the manufac- | require no proof from me. 


tured article will command about $150 instead of 
$100, either in cash or in some valuable article in| from your correspondent more light. 


The writer still adheres to his opinion, and asks 
In 1829, the 
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American tariff was in full operation, and its benign 
effects were then experienced by the nation. Our 
prosperity was at its height. The excess of imports 
over exports that year amounted, in round numbers, 
to two millions of dollars. 

The Compromise Act was passed in 1832 ; in that 
year the excess of imports was thirteen millions; in 
1833, seventeen millions ; in 1834, twenty-two mil- 
lions ; in 1835, twenty-eight millions ; in 1836, six- 
ty-one millions ; in 1837, twenty-three millions ; in 
1838, five millions ; in 1839, forty-one millions—and 
where were we? ‘The result might have been anti- 
cipated. 

Such have been the effects of the Compromise Act; 
and what would have been our condition if we had 
had a oNE-SIDED free trade ? 

Ithaca, April, 1842. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
PROTECTIVE TARIFF—SECOND REPLY TO MR. JANSEN. 


BY I. K. LIPPINCOTT. 


Mr. Jansen complains and alleges that I have not 
answered his objections to my views of a protective 
tariff, but that I have attempted to show inconsisten- 
cies in his arguments by unjustly taking part of one 
idea and adding it to another; but as he has not 
pointed out how or wherein I have done this, I am 
altogether at a loss to perceive it, and in my quota- 
tions designed to give fair statements and quotations. 
It is true, I did point out and show in his argument 
what appeared to me to be contradictions and incon- 
sistencies, and now, as he lias again imposed on me 
a necessity of further defending and illustrating the 
views | have before expressed, I shall also take the 
liberty of endeavoring to show that some of his posi- 
tions are groundless and fallacious. Taking up his 
arguments in his last communication in the order in 
which they occur, without quoting them any further 
than is necessary to give the ‘‘idea,’’ I will proceed 
in the order in which they occur. 

According to all my reading and information, it is 
the policy of Great Britain to adjust her tariff for the 
two purposes of protection and revenue ; but Mr. 
Jansen contends that revenue is the chief or only aim. 
Mr. Jansen says, why does the government of Great 
Britain lay heavy duties on raw materials? ‘‘ Upon 
every pound of cotton shipped into England, the go- 
vernment receives three cents.”’ In the same num- 
ber of the Northern Light, Samuel Williams says, 
** England has for many years taken the cotton of 
the United States, to the avetage amount of more 
than thirty millions of dollars, free from duty, be- 
cause it was a great element in the profitable em- 
ployment of her own industry.”? I have not'a copy 
of the British tariff at hand, but my understanding of 
that subject is, that our cotton is charged with a duty 
of five per cent in Great Britain, or about half a cent 
per pound ; and that all raw materials necessary for 
the encouragement and protection of her manufac- 
tures, and not produced in her own dominions, are 
admitted at very low rates of duty. There is no 
doubt of the fact, although denied by Mr. Jansen, 
that the policy pursued by Great Britain is to encour- 
age her manufactures as well as agriculture. Nor 
is it her only object to pay off her national debt and 
eo the crown. 

cannot agree with Mr. Jansen in the opinion that 
the manufacturers of England are so stupid as to be 
flattered into the belief that duties were for their pro- 
tection, when the principal influence was to sustain 
the government. 


As to the old mercantile system of which he 
speaks, that has no particular relation to the present 
question, for we go for modern and rational theories 
proved by experience. He admits that ‘‘ many in- 
terests may have grown up under these duties, and it 
may be good reason with some, in order to proteet 
them, that they should not be repealed ; but this has 
nothing to do with the original imposition of them.’ 
Whether the extent of protection to our manufactures 
has been too great, or not, is a question on which I 
think statesmen and political economists may readily 
and honestly differ. But that those great manufactur- 
ing interests, that have been built up and sustained 
by the protection given by the government and the 
plighted faith of the nation, should now be left to fall 
and go to decay, is a proposition that appears to me 
altogether contrary to sound reason and good policy ; 
and the fact that the Compromise Act gave them 
timely notice of its operations, is a reason I cannot 
accept as valid. To me it appears like the decree 
of a tyrant, who should unjustly condemn one of his 
subjects to death, and then justify the murder on the 
plea that timely notice was given to him for prepa- 
ration and repentance. 

Mr. Jansen alleges that I have not answered his 
position, that emigration was not largest when we 





had a protective tariff; and, as he again complains 
that I did not take his whole “ islea,’’ I suppose that 
he intended to assert, that when our tariff was the 
highest, emigration to this country was not the great- 
est. The reason of this is easily accounted for, and 
that is, that although in 1835 and 1836 emigration 
was large, yet owing to the depressed state of trade. 
and manufactures in Europe, it has since been great- 
er. This does not, however, in any degree change 
the validity of my assertion, that our protective ta- 
riffs have increased emigration. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Jansen, that a refusal by 
European nations to take our produce will protect 
our manufactures more than any tariff can ; and it is 
very evident, and Mr. Jansen has admitted it, that 
England has sold us within the last ten years much 
more than she has bought of us, for which her sub- 
jects are paid in stocks, &c. | admit that the want 
of a demand for an article reduces the price, and the 
lower the prices of living and raw materials are, the 
‘ower manufactured products can be afforded. If a 
large amount of foreign debts were paid in the last 
year, a large amount of specie was shipped, exceed- 
ing, as shown by Mr. Jansen, five millions of dollars, 
and now the country is suffering from the effects of it. 

If the two hundred millions of state stocks and 
loans are regarded as merchandise,they chiefly belong 
to foreigners, and we have the unproductive works 
built for said debts and which, as I believe, are not 
worth one-half of what they cost, taken in the aggre- 
gate. That this, however, has arisen from other 
causes than tariff or free trade, I fully agree. Mr. 
Jansen’s account of the effects on this country of the 
export of $1,000,000 in specie, is a true description 
of the present condition of the country, and the want 
of a protective tariff has been the cause of the exports | 
of specie that have produced these results; nor shall | 
we fora long time to come see a return of our former 
prosperity, unless we get a protective tariff. Our | 
manufacturers and merchants feel it now most se- | 
verely, but it must also reach our farmers if not ar- | 
rested by a new tariff. 


Mr. J. asserts that a specie currency in this coun- 
try would not diminish prices, because the average 
price of every thing is about the same as the export- | 
ing price. Now this is true only as to such articles | 
as are exported, for articles that are imported, are, | 
as a general rule, as much bigher in this country as | 
all the expenses of transportation, duties and_ profits 
added to the cost in the countries whence exported ; 
and the same articles produced here are about the 
same in price. I understand it to be one of Mr. J.’s 
positions, (and he has laid down many, ) that prices, | 
both in this country and England, have been much | 


enhanced by the expansions of paper currency, and | 


this is agreeable to the doctrines of all writers on po- | 


litical economy, and is undoubtedly true. 

He says that the expenses of the government of | 
England come out of her eight hundred thousand of | 
producers, amounting to $250,000,000, and the corn | 
laws increase their expenses of living about $200,- | 
000,000 more, which, if divided among them, they 
would receive at least £60 a year more than they do | 
now; which, with their present pay, would increase | 
the wages of their labor to almost the same sum as | 
our own. Now the truth is, that whatever the work- | 
ing man actually pays to the government, is paid out | 
of his wages, and therefore, instead of diminishing 
the nominal price of his wages, must increase it ; 
for if he receives one shilling and sixpence a day, 
and has to pay a sixpence in duties and excise on 
what he and his family consumes, it is evident, that 
although he actually receives and pays one shilling 
and sixpence, yet, if there was no excise, or duly or 
bread tax, he would buy as much for a shilling, and 
do as well to work for one shilling a day ; so that the 
argument that wages are lower in consequence of 
these exactions falls to the ground, and the fact is 
that they are higher, as all other statements I have | 
read on the subject show. The other cause that he 
has mentioned as reducing the price of labor, is the 
great and efficient one, viz: a large and overflowing 
population. I admit that our banking system re- 
quires reformation, but I would not apply the reme- 
dy that he suggests, which is, if I rightly construe 
his intimations in relation to a specie currency, en- | 
tire destruction. : 








Mr. Jansen seems exultingly to quote my state- 
ment of the distribution of the products of a thrifty , 
farmer, and as he fancies that I have not exactly | 
pointed out the whole process and operation of its 
exchange minutely, he draws the inference that it is 
erroneous, and hence, that I have failed to make out 
my case in stating that protection to manufactures 
benefits the farming interest, and instead of answer- 
ing my statement of the effect on agricultural pro- 
ducts of a reduction of duties in driving many of our 
manufacturers to agriculture, he attempts to show 


| happiness. 





that it is erroneous in its details. Mr. Jansen has, 


in his first reply, used the same argument to show, 
that if by protection, we exclude the manufactures of 
Europe and destroy that market for cotton, the plant- 
ers will be compelled to resort to raising their own 
bread stuff, which, as he says; will operate against 
the agricultural interest of the north. Now the case 
that. I have supposed, is one that must come to pass 
to a considerable extent, if we get no protective ta- 
riff ; but as to the other, there is no probability but 
we shall want from Europe to the full amount of all 
they will take from us of cotton, flour, tobacco and 
all other articles, after paying annual interest on our 
debt, and in advocating a tariff, I do it as a defensive 
and not an offensive measure. He says, after quot- 
ing my statement as to the disposition of this $1000 
worth of produce, ‘‘ Thus it is pretty clear, that ac- 
cording to Mr. Lippincott’s own statements, that 
while the farmers get no more for their grain they 
would be comrelled to pay much more for their 
goods.’’ Now this ] deny, both as to one and the 
other, for in my first communication, I showed that 
many articles were reduced in price in consequence 
of domestic competition with the foreign ; and this 
is a generally admitted fact, and in my first, as well 
as my last, ] showed that the manufacturers of this 
country make a decidedly better market than we 
could have without them for farmers’ produce. 
“outh America, the West Indies and Canada, can 
take and consume but limited quantities, and except 
cotton, rice and tubacco, continental Europe will 
take but little at any time, and England will take it 
only when her own crops are short, and even then 
she can be generally supplied cheaper from the con- 
tinent than from us, so that it becomes a subject of 
national defence with us to provide a diversity of 
employments for our citizens, in order to turn our 
grain, meat and butter at home into those products 
that we cannot pay for abroad, and in order to give 
the laborer a fair reward. In doing this, a pro- 
tective tariff becomes necessary. Now, as to Mr. 
J.’s other view of my statement, as he alleges that I 


| do not understand or am in great error as to the 


course of trade. It would seem useless for me to 
attempt to show all the divisions and ramifications 
that this $1000 worth of produce passes through in 
eoing to the different mouths that will consume it ; 
but notwithstanding Mr. Jansen’s deductions and 
conclusions as to the consequences of my statement, 


| that the farmer might sell $1000 and only pay and 


consume to the value of 550, retaining the $450 as 
a clear income of his capital, to be paid to the go- 


| vernment or some individual for land, or loaned out 


on interest, and thus be distributed to promote trade 
and production, it is no more than a prudent and in- 
dustrious farmer may do in prosperous times, and 
hence the wealth of a nation is augmented by the 
gains of thrifty individuals. I do know that when a 
man expends more than his income, (not buys, ) un- 
less he has wealth previously accumulated, he be- 
comes bankrupt; and I would suppose it was unne- 
cessary for a man of Mr. Jansen’s intelligence to 
take so much time and space to place the few figures 
that I gave ina short and hasty manner to demon- 
strate a general position, to show that they will not, 
according to his version of it, exactly fit in each 
place that he may choose to putthem ; for, of course, 
he and every other man of intelligence, knows that 
these values circulate through all communities ac- 
cording to their ability and their wants. 

To the extent of our exports I desire to see foreign 
goods come in, and do not wish to keep them out, 
save only what my be required to liquidate our in- 
debtedness. But to plunge us into more Jebt to for- 
e:gners, and to remove the basis of our circulating 
medium, I am opposed to their coming, and shall be 
satisfied to have a sound mixed currency system and 
leave the specie currency to Cuba, Asia, Africa, 
France and other European kingdoms. 

I do admit that the principles of free trade are 
true in the abstract, viz: That if all nations would 
adopt it there might be more universal comfort and 
And so too, if all nations would ‘ do 
justly and love mercy,’’ we should have no war, and 
if all individuals would ‘* do as they would be done 
by,’? we would have no litigation ; but, as is stated 
in a quotation in the commencement of my first arti- 
cle on the tariff, ‘‘ If it were conceded that perfectly 
{ree trade is best for all nations, stil! the fact that no 
nation grants it to us, is an argument conclusive 
why we should not grant it to them.”? A trade that 
is free on the one side and restricted on the other, is 
not free trade, and another century at Jeast is like- 
ly to pass away before free trade between nations 
will prevail. Mr. J. says that our importers become 
richer than our manufacturers, which proves that 
foreign trade, so far from being an injury to the 
country, increases its wealth more rapidly than any 
other business. It isa well known fact that much 


the largest part of the importing of goods into this 
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country is done by foreigners, so if this is true, they 
gain these large profits, which come out of the con- 
sumers; and the fact of their becoming rich, only 
proves that their profits are large, and it is alsoa well 
known fact, that a larger portion of the goods im- 
ported are so invoiced to them that our merchants 
cannot compete with them. 

Mr. J., however, furnishes us with an account of 
the former prosperous condition of the shoe and 
leather dealers of Massachusetts, and appears quite 
envious thereof; and now, because they ask the 
consideration of congress, on 1ccount of the great 
reduction of duties, he says, ‘‘ yet they dare to in- 
sist upon taxing the community, for the purpose of 
hoarding up wealth.”? Thus to become wealthy, is 
great merit in a merchant, but to ask the means of 
being comfortable, great audacity in a shoemaker or 
tanner. 

Mr. J. has given us many general propositions or 
theories, and among them, some to which I fully as- 
sent, others that have little or no bearing on the 
question at issue, which, for that reason, I shall omit 
to notice, and some that I deem untenable ; but to 
answer and refute all these would take more time 
than I have to spare, and trespass too much on your 
columns, which must be my excuse for omitting to 
notice all of the latter description. The following, 
however, is so novel that I must not pass it by, viz: 
‘* A high tariff makes our farmers dependant for a 
market upon manufacturers, while it, to a very great 
extent, makes the manufacturers independent of the 
farmers, by enabling them to sell in foreign mark- 
ets.”? It is true our farmers get a market for their 
wool, grain, meat, vegetables and fruit, from our 
manufacturers and an excellent one it generally is, 
where they can sell for good prices near home many 
articles for which otherwise there would be no sale. 
But that our manufacturers are not dependant, either 
directly, or indirectly through our merchants, upon 
our farmers fora market chiefly, but upon foreign 
trade, is an unfounded assertion, contradicted by the 
facts. It is not to gain foreign markets, but to ob- 
tain our own, that they ask protection. I have not 
asserted, nor have J, as far as I can now remember, 
ever heard or seen it asserted, that without protection 
we could have no manufactures ; but there is no doubt, 
that if protection should now be refused, many of 
them would stop and go to decay, and their workmen 
be driven to seck other employments. 

The reason that wheat and other grain was low 
from 1829 to 1834, was because the crops were good 
both in this country and in England. l’rom 1834 to 
1838 our. crops were more or less short, and from 
18383 to this time the wheat crops in England have 
been deficient, which is one reason why prices here 
for the most part have been either high or good, if 
we except part of the year 1841, and last year it was 
short here, which keeps it to a fair price yet. If we 
had these low prices with a tariff, they would have 
been lower without one. 

If our farmers and other classes have paid consi/- 
erable sums in additional prices for the manufactured 
goods they consumed, all that and more has been 
refunded to them from the same course of protection 
by the good demand and prices that they have re- 
ceived for their products. The principles of free 
trade cannot be adopted now without great injury to 
the country, and for these plain reasons: 

1. Because other nations impose restrictions on 
our products. 

2. Because our government requires revenue, and 
must impose dutics for that. 

3. We ought to give protection to our manufac- 
tures, because they have been built up and sustained 
by it, and it would be acting in bad faith to refuse it. 

“4. Because all business arrangements and con- 
tracts are and have been predicated on the order of 
thines as they have existed, and the change would 
prove ruinous to thonsands, and particularly the 
debtor class, and injurious to the best interests of the 
country; for all real estate and the product of capi- 
tal and labor would be greatly reduced, except mo- 
ney loaned out and well secured, as I have in my 
former articles shown. 

Previous to the war in 1812, the belligerent con- 
dition of Europe gave full and profitable employment 
to our agriculture and our commerce. That war was 
waged in defence of that commerce. The country 
experienced great privation and suffering, for the 
want of those manufactured goods for which we had 
before depended chiefly on England. Our necessi- 
ties, and high prices, called manufacturing establish- 
ments into existence. 

On return of peace, many of our statesmen, and 
the whole country, with few exceptions, were favor- 
able to the support and protection of our manufac- 
tures, and one principal reason was, that we might 
be more independent of other nations for the means 
of defence and comfort in time of war; and another 
was, to furnish a diversity of employment to our peo- 





ple, and make a market for our farmers’ produce. 
The condition of this nation was like that of a man 
who had lived in a rented house and was driven out 
by his landlord, and who resolved to have a house of 
his own, but had not time nor means to build a large 
and substantial one of stone, that would stand forev- 
er, but built such a one as his circumstances would 
allow, and added to it and strengthened it by new 
additions and supports, until it became a capacious 
mansion and had cost too much to pull down and 
substitute by one of indestructible materials. So, in 
like manner, the policy of our government has reared 
in our country a great and extensive manufacturing 
interest, that has extended widely and rendered great 
service, and we cannot afford now to demolish it and 
build a new one of imperishable materials, and 
founded on the rock called free trade; and should 
we attempt it, I doubt whether we should succeed 
better than did the builders of Babel. It would bea 
long time before the edifice would be raised toa 
single story in height, and when we should get on 
the roof to cover us from the peltings of the pitiless 
storm of competition with the cheap labor of other 
countries, is more than | or my friend Jansen can di- 
vine. The tendency of free trade, or a reduction of 
duties to such rates that our manufacturing establish- 
ments cannot be kept in operation, undoubtedly is, 
as I have before shown, to reduce the prices of land, 
labor and all products, and to continue and prolong 
the difficulties our country is now suffering. The 
truth and true course generally lie between ex- 
tremes, and so in this case; and J am not in favor of 
a high, stimulating tariff, but a moderate one, just 
enough to give a living protection. 

The country is now already reaping the bitter 
fruits of the Compromise Act, which is too near to 
free trade for the general good, and the people are 
beginning, not only to feel and to know that the 
body politic is sick, but to discover the cause of the 
disease and the cure for it. The south too, is begin- 
ning to see, (at least some part of it,) that their 
true interest lies in giving a fair and living protec- 
tion to our manufactures, and that we shall not get 
a sound mixed currency, founded on a specie basis, 
as long as that basis is flowing from the country to 
pay the balance of trade caused by the influx of so 
many goods manufactured abroad, that could and 
should be made at home; and I trust, that before the 
present session of congress is closed, we shall get 
such a protective tariff as will save to the country 
the countless millions of dollars invested in our man- 
ufacturing establishments—secure to labor its just 
reward, and restore to the country its wonted pros- 
perity. 

Freehold, May 6th, 1842. 


[For the Northern Light.] 
ON WEALTH, LOSS AND GAIN, USURY, A TARIFF, AND 
CONSUMPTION WITHOUT PKODUCTION. 


BY JESSE RYDER. 

Tiere are two kinds of individual wealth, which 
I shall denominate public and private. The public 
wealth of individuals constitutes the national wealth, 
and consists of all the capital employed in the pro- 
duction and increase of the necessaries and luxuries 
of life, including land, stock, houses, ships, tool, 
machinery, &c., and, as a medium of exchange, it 
includes gold and silver, which results from its in- 
trinsic value. Private wealth is purely individual. 
It consists of notes of hand, mortgages, and other 
evidences of indebtedness, and includes paper mo- 
ney. 

Getting rich, in the common acceptation of the 
term, consists in getting more money, or money’s 
worth, than we spend. Whence is if derived ? Not 
from foreign countries in any considerable degree, 
for that is against the natural laws of trade; neither 
is A’s increase derived from B, who is also growing 
rich, for whatever A makes out of B cannot be a 
part of B’s surplus, but a diminution of it. Although 
A’s surplus may have passed through B’s hands, its 
derivation is from others; for two persons cannot 
possess the same thing at the same time, any more 
than one body can at the same time fill two spaces ; 
hence the increase of the money wealth of individu- 
als is derived from the wealth of other individuals of 
the same nation, who must have had it or they could 
not have lost it. 
any man is not adding to the public wealth of the na- 
tion, unless derived from abroad at others?’ loss, and 
is only a transfer of it from one or more to another. 
What I wish to show is, that any individual’s surplus 
of money is not created by enchantment or derived 
from an unknown source, but that its derivation is 
from others. 
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an inability on their part to draw from others more 
than others drew from them, which would be a just 
and equitable state of things. Hence it follows, that 
the more industrious and economical a whole people 
become, the more difficult it will be for individuals 
to amass private wealth, and the more dangerous it 
will be to get in debt. And, should each individual 
live within his means, there would be no getting 
rich, except by making improvements, which would 
be public wealth. From the foregoing, it is evident 
that the poor man does not increase the wealth of in- 
dividuals by property derived from him, but rather 
by that which may be kept from him. It cannot be 
derived from him, because he has none-to lose. It 
may be obtained through him from others, where 
others spend, if he labors for less than a fair equiva- 
lent, thus enabling the employer to draw a dispro- 
portionate profit, the excess of which would be an 
extra gain of that which should have lodged by the 
way. 

Superior knowledge or improvements which facil- 
itate labor, give to the possessor the same advanta- 
ges enjoyed by him with the cheaper labor ; thus, a 
superior knowledge of agriculture gives to the pos- 
sessor the power of increasing bis gains at the ex- 
pense of the less enlightened. ‘This is as it should be; 
to one the reward is natural, to the other the punish- 
ment is just. There may be amongst the temperate 
and industrious, those who are growing poorer. In 
an agricultural community, for example, if all 
should commence with an equal amount of produc- 
tive capital, with their acres the same in number 
and condition, and one portion should make im- 
provements which increased the power of production, 
whilst the other portion remained stationary, those 
who remained stationary would grow relatively 
poorer, and would in fact be poorer, because the in- 
creased amount of their neighbors’ produce would 
cheapen their own and thus lessen its exchangable 
value. 

Those who have property and consume more than 
they add to the general stock, get credit for the dif- 
ference, which adds to the private wealth of those 
who had for them a surplus of goods, produce or 
money, and thus, what is one’s loss is another’s gain. 

Prices, too, are higher, where a part of the people 
consume more than they add to the general wealth of 
society, than the» would be were all to contribute 
their share. That accelerates the downfall of those 
who buy more than they sell, by the increased cost 
of the difference; and if many who are industrious 
grow poor, how much worse must it be with the idle, 
extravagant, and dissipated, who, as long as they 
have property, have every facility afforded for get- 
ting in debt, by those who live within their means. 

I design to apply the preceding observations to the 
business of getting in debt. In this country, those 
who have property may be divided into two classes: 
those who are in debt, and those who are out; the 
borrowers, and the lenders. There are but few men 
of property who are neither borrowers nor lenders, 
and, | doubt not, the borrowers are most numerous. 
What is the prospect of their getting out of debt? 
First, let us consider the lenders. They are gene- 
rally men who have accumulated their own private 
wealth, and whose property is on the increase. 
\mong them there are but few spendthrifts, and just 
the amount the borrowers have borrowed the lenders 
have lent. I have already shown that in the process 
of money making what is one’s gain is other’s loss, 
therefore, if the borrowers all get out of debt, it must 
be by drawing from the lenders, however gradual, 
the whole amount they have lent; for it cannot be 
drawn from the poor, who have no property to lose, 
neither can it be drawn from the lenders, unless they 
live beyond their means, including the interest mo- 
ney they receive, who, in that case, would be the 
only practical spendthrifts on earth, which is con- 
trary to all human experience. Borrowers could 
not pay in money, even the interest on what they 
owe, did they not derive it from others who are 
losing, much more the principal. 

As there are but few lenders who are spendthrifts, 
and inasmuch as many borrowers do pay their debts, 
it is evident that it is principally drawn from others 
who are in debt, and who thus get deeper and finally 
work off into the ranks of the poor. From the pre- 
ceding it isevident, that only that portion of the bor- 
|rowers who are most enlightened, industrious and 
economical, ever can get out of debt; the rest be- 
| come the prey of the lenders and the thriving bor- 
| rowers just referred to. In proportion to the number 
| of idle, extravagant and dissipated, there are among 
| men of property, will be the borrower’s ability to pay 

interest money ; and the more spendthrifts there are, 

the more real estate will be in the market, and the 
|cheaper it will sell; produce, too, will be higher, 
because all do not contribute their share, which 
gives to the industrious a double chance for accumu- 
lating wealth. 
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For the interest paid on what the lenders have lent, 
borrowers as a body, receive noequivalent. Admit- 
ting the lenders lived up to and not beyond their 
means, borrowers, taken collectively, would get but 
just enough for the use of the lender’s property to 
pay the interest on it, whether that interest be high or 

w. If borrowers, asa body, cannot pay any portion 
of their debts in money unless the lenders turn spend- 
thrifts, nor the interest, unless the lenders first spend 
it, or live it out, it follows, that money does not breed 
money to the borrowers, as a — thing, but the 
reverse; if it did, money would become quite cheap. 
If money breeds money for some people, it is on the 
cuckoo’s plan; somebody else has to hatch it and 
raise it, then the progeny becomes renegade and is 
born full grown to the parent lenders. 

As money, taken collectively, cannot breed mo- 
ney, I am induced to believe, with the ancient phi- 
losophers and primitive Christians, that it is not 
right to take interest for the use of money, seeing 
that it gives to the lenders a power to transfer the 
property of the borrowers to themselves, and were 
there none losing in the world money could not be 
hired out at all; which reduces lending at interest to 
the sale of a hazard, or chance to prey on the unfor- 
tunate as well as the prodigal, and giving to lenders 
the privilege of sitting in idleness, in high places, to 
witness the game. 

I believe that nearly all who are in debt have pro- 
perty sufficient to discharge their obligations, for 
the plain reason that creditors take good care to be 
on the safe side. Now, inasmuch as all debtors, 
however economical, cannot pay their money obli- 

ations in money, however gradual, unless creditors 
first spend an equal amount, which will never be, it 
follows that all creditors cannot be paid, unless they 
take it in the debtors’ public wealth which stands as 
surety for their obligations ; accordingly we find 
the process is going on all the time, as in mortgage 
sales, sheriff and voluntary sales for the same pur- 
pose. 
For all the debts that are paid in money, it being 
drawn from others, there is a transfer of a corre- 
sponding ‘amount of public wealth; and if the trans- 
fer was made at once of so much as would discharge 
their obligations, debtors as a body would be better 
off yearly, by the amount which the lenders make 
clear, that being derived from the borrowers, or the 
spending portion of them. 

Debtors, as a body, cannot pay their interest in the 
products of labor, unless creditors cease to have a 
surplus of their own; for if all have a surplus, there 
will be no market; if the two classes produce diffe- 
rent articles, the creditors still have the advantage 
by the amount of interest they receive. 

If there was no such thing as taking interest (or 
usury, for all lending at interest is usury,) for mo- 
ney, lenders would then do from interest, what they 
should now do from a love of improvement and the 
desire of gratifying the finer feelings of our natures, 
that is, they would lay out more in improving the 
soil, building fences, roads, &c., in order to add to 


»yroduction, which would be followed by a correspond- 

ing improvement in all other departments of national 
wealth. If the relative wealth of the lenders should 
be less, their positive wealth would be greater, for 
their increase in money adds nothing to the wealth 
of the nation. 

It isa part of the ambition of man to stand rela- 
tively superior to his neighbors; let him do it by 
elevating himself, rather than by depressing them— 
by increasing the value of his own possessions, rather 
than by transferring his neighbor’s property to him- 
self. 

There is not a permanent increase of indebtedness 
in a country, by the amount which borrowers lose or 
spend annually, that would imply that their property 
was without limit. Every sale for debt diminishes 
the amount on the one hand to the amount of that 
debt, if the purchaser be a lender; and if the pur- 
chaser go ix debt it is generally fora less amount 
than that which forced the sale. 

A Tarirr.—In connection with the views of loss 
and gain herein expressed, I wish to consider the 
argument of some, that ‘‘ with a high tariff, farmers 
make more money.’’ Those who advocate it on 
that ground should say, some farmers make more 
money, and then should they add, and tell the truth, 
that others lost more, it would make them appear 
like cold and heartless men, for what one portion 
makes in money clear, is by another portion lost as 
clear. In ordinary times what one class gains, the 
others lose, and in extraordinary times, those who 
lost before do lose still more. The losing portion 
live beyond their means from necessity or from 
choice, that is to say, they buy more than they 
sell; now if you double the prices of every thing 
bought and sold, he who sold to the amount of 850 
and bought double the amount, giving $50 to the 








the value of their property by increasing its power of 





money makers, would sell for $100 and buy $200 
worth, giving twice as much to those who make, 
when prices of every thing are doubled, in the pur- 
chase of the same or similar articles. 

A tariff raises the price of foreign goods, by the 
amount of the duty, or nearly so. It also protects 
specie from being exported to balance trade, until 
the paper currency can expand so far as to neutralize 
the tariff, and break down the manufacturers. Du- 
ring this time, those farmers who made and those 
who lost before the tariff was laid, will make or lose 
still more, and nearly in proportion to the rise of 
prices under it. Such is the natural operation of a 
system that makes us farmers, as a body, labor 
harder to obtain the same amount of enjoyment, and 
protects our industry much in the same way that it 
would be protected by compelling us to resume the 
use of the old fashioned wooden mould board plough. 

A tariff is a protection to paper money makers, 
and assists thriving borrowers to pay their debts, by 
means of the diminished value of an expanded cur- 
rency; but the money lender, who depends on inte- 
rest, and all who live Levent their means, are injured 
thereby. Now, if a tariff, by preventing the free 
ingress of foreign goods, admits of such expansion 
and rise of prices spoken of, foreign goods in a short 
time may be imported over it, and then the manu- 
facturer will need, and no doubt ask, for more pro- 
tection, which might be given continually with the 
same results, until the system exploded from its own 
tenuity. 

Prices will rise higher under a tariff on all imports, 
than where a part of the imports are duty free; there- 
fore discriminating duties will afford partial protec- 
tion to the makers of tariffed a:ticles, because the 
free or less burdened articles will, under a partial 
tise of prices, occasioned by a partial tariff, be im- 
orted more freely, so as to check or draw down an 
increasing currency before prices could rise so high 
as to neutralize the tariff on articles most burdened; 
hence | infer, that to lay a duty on tea, coffee, &c., 
which now come duty free, will have the effect to 
lessen the protection now enjoyed by the manufactu- 
rers of this country. 

ConsuMPTION WitHouT PropuctTion.— 
There is an opinion entertained by many that the rich 
or others possessed of money, whether their own or 
not, may spend it for objects without utility in them- 
selves, and yet be public benetactors, provided they 
vive employment to labor. Labor is either produc- 
live, or unproductive. Productive labor returns to 
suciety ifs equivalent, or more; unproductive labor 
returns less than its equivalent, and is supported in 
what it falls short by labor which is productive, and 
is the same as throwing away the amount of useful 
articles which would have been produced had it been 
directed into proper channels. Let us suppose that 
the labor on Windsor Palace cost $5,000,000, and 
would in other channels have produced the value of 
two million bushels of wheat: the value of the wheat 
then was thrown away, having first been drawn in 
money from those who produce real wealth, and that 
money used to bribe a portion of the producers to 
turn consumers, and the finale is, that producers and 
consumers together are worse off by the amount 
which should have been produced and was not. It 
is also the same as though those who remained pro- 
ducers had paid the same amount direct to the con- 
sumers, and kept them in idleness as long as it took 
then: to prepare for and build up Windsor Castle. 

Whoever lives in idleness and produces nothing, 
is a dead weight on society, whether he be a pauper 
or living on the interest of his money. 

Sing Sing, March 12th, 1842. 





(For the Northern Light.]} 
THE TARIFF. 


BY D. 8. HOWARD. 


From a careful review of the various expressions 
of vpinion on the subject of the tariff, it would be ra- 
tional io conclude, that the sum of public sentiment 
would indicate the modification of the Compromise 
Act, so as to leave that matter as it now stands, to 
be the true policy at present, until some other way 
of replenishing our treasury and defraying the ordi- 
nary expenses of government without borrowing, 
may be provided. Meanwhile we may be allowed 
to discuss the question of ultimate free trade as a 
principle of government—not a passion or prejudice, 
but an unchangeable principle. 

Mr. Smith, in the February number of the North- 
ern Light, has arrived by a short way at what may 
be illustrated by a cool calculation of profit and loss, 
when as much talent shall have been expended on 
moral science in connection with political economy, 
as has Leen wasted, or worse than thrown away, on 
the latteralone. There is a kind of involuntary process 
of reasoning going on in the mind of every man, that 





is properly constituted human, which seems toarrive 
at right and wrong with more certainty than the 
strongest minds, by a voluntary operation, when 
speculating on false premises. When moral science 
shall have received the same attention that has been 
bestowed on mathematics, ‘‘ honesty the best policy” 
will no longer be postulatory, but will be realized as 
an axiom; and another principle which is now not 
so generally admitted, will be as clearly set forth, i. 
e., whatever is right for one, is policy for all, and 
whatever is right for all, is policy for one, uncondi- 
tionally. Right, justice and policy, will be clearly 
one and the same thing, as inseparable as the Deity 
and infinite wisdom, which would otherwise be a 
most sublime inconsistency. There is, perhaps, a 
long chain of cause and effect between some impor- 
tant transactions, founded on right, and their final 
result, but the strength is not affected by length, nor 
the termination, which, if traced out, will always be 
found attached to the pillars cf heaven. 

What though the policy of free trade carried out, 
should bring about the worst consequences that have 
been anticipated—the ‘‘ draining us of our precious 
metals,’ (which, by the by, is not here admitted )— 
their total loss, to those who worship other gods, 
could not be estimated to be compared with the evil 
arising from the unequal effects of a tariff, and many 


other movements, made and making, with a view of | 


avoiding the natural consequences of the past—ren- 
dering the future liable to an increased evil, by 
crushing all confidence in establi:hed principles of 
free government—laying waste every field of enter- 
prise, rendering them fertile only in the morbid feeling 
that feasts on Chance, which, sooner or later, would 
bring us back to the chase for subsistence. Yes, the 
entire loss of our gold and silver, would be small 
compared with the loss of confidence in ourselves, 
asa tree people, able to protect the ‘inalienable 
rights ”’ of all, in spite of the dreams of a golden God, 
whose worship has not only ruined myriads of individ- 
uals in every sense of the word, but nations that have 
gloried the most in their gold, have gone the soonest 
and surest to an ignominious grave, leaving evident 
marks of misery through life. Of what use to us as 
a nation is our gold, if we resolve to buy nothing 
with it; we can never make it useful among cur- 
selves as a circulating medium, unless we can man- 
age to fix its value, free from fluctuation. If this 
cannot be done, the sooner we part with it the bet- 
ter; at least, so much of it as would render the re- 
mainder useful instead of detrimental to our national 
prosperity, which probably appears to some impos- 
sible, but we might see the evil of too much gold 
without looking a long distance, if we could shade 
our eyes from its glistening. There is no nation in 
the world, that is famous for its possessions in the 
precious metals, that is not equally notorious for the 
misery of its people. 

If our gold and silver is worth more to us than our 
patrimony, let us exchange our liberty and equality 
for tariffs and stamp acts on the protective system, 
which, with but little help from other sudden move- 
ments, would, after a time, create aristocracies of 
wealth, out of the speculating, non-producing class, 
who would hoard up your national wealth, or loan it 
to other nations, while thousands of the preducing 
class, who, after they had consumed their ‘‘ mess of 
pottage,’? and contemplated its cost, would stand 
ready for insurrection and revolution, as the only 
means of procuring more. 

It is too late to talk of the protective system; at 
least, it would be saying but little for the discern- 
ment of our mechanics, to suppose they would be in 
favor of it, afler witnessing its effects in England. 
If we favor a protective tariff now, what will guaran- 
ly us against corn laws or some other measure equal- 
ly fatal to manufacturing. The system once e-tab- 
lished, and there is no end to the demands for pro- 
tection, all equally just, and each claim increased 
by the injurious effects of the other already granted. 
Infinite wisdom would scarcely be adequate to the 
task of equalizing the numerous claims, which, if 
soonmatied, could never answer the end of that 
divine attribute. 

A tariff generally aims at two objects, but seldom 
obtains more than one, which may be obtained at 
much less expense by a direct tax, as much less as 
more direct—the expense of legislation would be 
much less, that of collecting much less, the time 
lost in evading the law nothing, whereas, there is no 
law of the land perhaps that operates so injuriously, 
in that respect, as the tariff. Saying nothing of the 
moral effects, the time alone expended in evading 
that law is probably a greater loss tothe nation, than 
would be the expense of collecting a direct tax. 
The moral effect cannot be calculated so as to be 
generally intelligible, in the present state of moral 
science, and it is all such laws, that pay well for 
breaking, which keep the greatest and most impor- 
tant of sciences in the background. It will be @ 
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great acquisition to the lovers of liberty, when our 
constitution shall so plainly declare in favor of free 
trade and direct taxation as not to be misunderstood; 
when we may pay our money to whom, where, 
when, and for what we please, without being taxed 
for the additional support of officers for collecting, 
and smugglers for evading it. It may not be gene- 
rally supposed that the tariff taxes us for the support 
of any thing but the government, yet it may be 
clearly seen, after a moment’s reflection, that it 
does, not only for support of government, collectors, 
and smugglers, but for everything that is fostered by 
it. It is hard to assign a sound reason for taking a 
long, crooked, uncertain course to accomplish an 
object, that a short, straight one would arrive at 
with mathematical certainty. It is no more a viola- 
tion of the spirit of our constitution to take from one 
class of community and give to the other directly, 
with a view of benefiting both, (as is proposed by 
the lazy,) than it is to cheat the one out of the fruits 
of its honest labor, and fool the other into the idea 
that it is fostered in its enterprises, and ultimately 
fleece them both in favor of the crafty politician and 
speculator. It is urged against direct taxation, that 
the people will not submit to it—that they will pay 
twice as much indirectly, without feeling it—which 
should be a forcible argument against indirect taxa- 
tion. The people should feel every dollar paid into 
the treasury, which would cause them to be more 
careful who they appointed to pay it out; in such 
case a qualification would be required in addition to 
a loud voice against tax. What rational American 
would require to be cheated intoa support of the 
government of his choice? Who would prefer part-| 
ing with fifty per cent more while asleep, than would 
be required, if awake, for that purpose ? There isa 


good market at our hands for all our produce, at re- 
munerating prices too. Wherever the shuttle was 
heard in operation, I always found the farmers in the 
vicinity prosperous, and the inhabitants thriving and 
happy. . 

April ‘‘ has ever been hailed as that month in which 
nature is reanimated. Ziph was its name among the 
Hebrews, signifying brightness and loveliness; and 
ijah to come forth; because now the atmosphere is 
clear and animals as well as plants are rising from 
the torpor of their winter existence. The Greek 
name seems to have reference to the same phenome- 
na; and the Latin, Aprilis, from which its designa- 
tion in our language is derived, according to Horace, 
Plutarch, Macrobius and Ovid, was applied from the 
verb aprise, to open, because vegetation is expand- 
ing during its days. Our Saxon forefathers termed it 
Eostre Monath, in honor of their goddess Eostra; a 
name perpetuated, from usually occuring in this 
month, to the season in which we commemorate our 
Saviour’s sufferings and triumph. Nero altered the 
name of this month to Neromeus, but succeeding 
ages have refused to the tyrant such a perennial me- 
mento. Romulus assigned to this month thirty days, 
which it has ever since retained 

**Every organic body appears now overflowing 
with life, activity, and happiness; and that man must 
indeed be gloomy, who does not feel an expansion 
of heart, a very elevation of his nature, amidst the 
universal joy. Who has not walked forth and heard 
the distant notes of the thrush and robin’s song; the 
hum of the passing bee; bathed himself in the fresh 
air that passes overhim; looked over the distant land- 
scape, sprinkled with the cottage homes, and not felt 
his heart swell with a general benevolence? 

**Jt would be a long vocabulary even merely to 





prospect of our shaking off our slumbers, and dream- 
ing no more of celestial cities with golden gates and 
pavements. The idea that gold is the only national 
wealth is losing ground; we already require but a 
word, or a touch, and the Ephialtes is gone. Spain 
would speak to us, but she is in a state of asphyxia 
from a similar cause; Mexico would touch us, but 
the weight of the incubus has silenced her in all but 
a world of wild and frightful dreams; England will 
touch us yet, in some of her spasmodic efforts of na- 
ture to recover herself from the fatal spell which 
surrounds her senses. 
Lyonsdale, March, 1842. 


“Agriculture. 











(For the Northern Light.] 
REPORT OF THE WEATHER. 


BY C. N. BEMENT. 





Since my last report, the weather has been very 
changeable and versatile in character. Gleams 
of sun-shine, showers of rain and hail, have been 
frequent, accompanied now and then with thunder 
and lightning. In the first week we had only two 
days which could be called pleasant, and on the 7th a 
drizzling rain commenced and lasted until the 10th, 
| when we experienced a slight frost, afler which we 
hada few days of very pleasant weather. The storms 
which occurred in the fore part of the month, and 
the saturated state of the soil very much impeded 
field labor, except on very dry soils, which enabled 
oats and barley to be sown. This being succeeded 
by a few days of drying breezes, the soil was in good 
working order, and ploughing, sowing, and preparing 
land for the reception of crops has been actively pur- 
| sued, 

Vegetation advenced rapidly and it is generally 
considered, at least, from twelve to fifteen days ear- 
lier than last year, which is quite favorable to the 
farmers, as it enables them to ‘turn out’? their stock 
much earlier, and save their fodder. 

From the 29th ‘* to the 24th,’’ the weather was de- 
lightful to the farmer, which enabled him to proceed 
with his work without interruption, and ploughs and 
harrows were seen moving with great activity in 
every direction. 

On the 27th, Cherry and Plumb trees began to 
show their blossoms, and we were visited with cold 
blustering winds, and on the mornings of the 29th 
and 30th we had quite a frost; but I have the plea- 
sure to state that its severity does not appear to have 
injured the fruit or done any damage. Oats and bar- 
ley were up, of good color, healthy and vigorous, 
and promise good returns. Our accounts from every 
section, represent the wheat in a very flourishing con- 
dition, and great crops are anticipated; but what 
signifies great crops, if we have not a market for 
our surplus? Let government give us a tariff on for- 
eign manufactures—protect home industry and man- 














insert the names of plants which during this month, 
| usually expand their flowers—for it is the very month 
of blossoms.’? 


| Three Hills Farm, May, 1842. 


THE FARMING INTEREST IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY JOHN A. DIX. 

No portion of the American people enjoys in so 
high a degree all the essential elements of individual 
independence as the agricultural. The owner in his 
own right of a well-stocked farm, need go beyond 
the boundaries of his own domain for few of the ab- 
solute necessaries of life. His fields, orchards, and 
| woodlands, his herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, 
jmay furnish him with almost all that is indispensable 
| to comfort as wellas subsistence. Viewing his con- 

dition in the abstract, the business of exchange is 
with him a matter of convenience and profit; while 
with the manufacturer and the merchant it is of in- 
vincible necessity. But in the benefits of that mi- 
jnute division of labor, which is the distinguishing 
| mark of the productive industry of the age, he is not 
less a gainer than other portions of the community. 
| Tis interest is deeply identified with its continuance 





|of Europe, the cheapness of their labor, and the fer- 


yard of cloth imported from abroad costs $2, while 
it costs $4 to manufacture it at home, the exclusion 
of the foreign product would compel him to pay 100 
per cent more for the material, of which his coat is 
made, than he would if it were freely admitted. 


These positions are too clear to be disputed. But 
there is an argument in favor of the protection of do- 
mestic manufacturesas a source of benefit to the ag- 
ricultural interest, which though specious is persua- 
sive, and which we shall, therefore, briefly examine. 
It is this—ihat by excluding the manufactured pro- 
ducts of foreign countries, we create an extended 
market tor agricultural produce athome. This home 
market the farmer possesses now, without a competi- 
tor. He monopolizes the American continent. The 
exclusion of manufactured fabrics from abroad would 
compel him to pay advanced prices for the same pro- 
ducts at home, without materially extending the mar- 
ket for his own produce, and without permanently 
increasing its price. The imposition of duties on for- 
eign articles for the om nage of protecting the same 
articles produced at home, enhances the price of the 
latter to the amount of the duty so ingeeed The ex- 
tension of the home market would at least be but par- 
tial. Suppose a hundred new manufacturing estab- 
lishments to be created. The great operative is ma- 
chinery, which is nota consumer of agricultural pro- 
duce, excepting the raw material, which it converts 
into articles for use. It eats not, though ‘it toils 
and spins.’”? The principal auxiliaries and supervi- 
sors of this mechanical power are women and ehild- 
ren. They are consumers of agricultural produce 
now. They would be no more, if they were employed 
in factories instead of being occupied with household 
avocations. If our manufacturing population were 
to be increased some hundreds of thousands, compe- 
tition would for centuries keep down the price of 
agricultural produce. We are not, like Great Bri- 
tain, limited to a narrow spot of earth, with prohi- 
bitory laws to exclude foreign grains. There is no 
limit to our power of production. There can be no 
limit to competition in agriculture. It is as bound- 
less as the vast surface, which we shall one day over- 
spread. The prices of our agricultural products can- 
not, from the peculiarity of our position and our 
power of expansion, be permanently high. They 
might become so with an extended foreign market, 
which should task our labor to the extent of its ca- 
pacity. But such a market we cannot have, at least 
for bread-stuffs. We may and must supply tle west- 
ern hemisphere ; but our distance from the countries 


tility of vast districts on the continent which may be 
converted to the production of grains, render any 
permanent participation, on our part, in supplying 
them utterly hopeless. Competition here will as cer- 
tainly keep down the gn of wool as of grain. An 
increased number of woollen manufactories, if it 
should temporarily enhance the price of wool, could 
not permanently. The hundreds of hills, which are 
whitened with flocks of sheep, would become thou- 
sands. Here too the limit of competition is to be 





and its still greater subdivision, if further progress 
in this respect be attainable. He is interested in the 
prosperity of commerce: it bears to the people of 
other countries the products of his own labor and 
brings back to him in exchange the fruits of theirs. 
He desires to see manufacturers flourish: they ab- 
sorb the raw material, which he supplies, and elabo- 
rate it into articles fit for his use. Reason and ex- 
perience teach him that these departments of indus- 
try are most likely to minister to the interest of oth- 
ers under the influence of such a free and extended 
competition as to keep the prices of their products 
within reasonable bounds. If the commercial ope- 
rations of his countrymen were, from social or phy- 
sicial disabilities, more expensive than those perform- 
ed by the mercantile interests of other nations, if 
would be for his advantage that foreign competiton 
should be allowed to come in and reduce the cost of 
transporting his surplus products abroad, and im- 
porting the articles, which he required in return. 
To prohibit the ingress of foreign vessels under such 
circumstances, would be to give the navigating inte- 
rest of his own country a monopoly of commerce, 
and compel him in order to uphold it, to pay increas- 
ed prices for every article of consumption, which 
came to him from abroad. If the importation of a 
pound of coffee cost two cents more when brought 
hy the vessels of his countrymen than when car- 
ried by a foreign vessel, it would be for his interest 
that the latter should have free ingress into our ports. 
To exclude foreign competition, would be taxing 
him for the purpose of maintaining a commercial 
monopoly at home. The relation which the farmer 
bears to the operations of commerce is the same in 
respect to manufacturing industry. His interest is to 
obtain manufactured products at the lowest possible 


ufactures, and I will venture to say, we shall find a/ price, and to buy of those, who sell cheapest. If a pose of repelling the idea that they have sucha direct 
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found in the power of territorial expansion. It may 
be fairly denominated an unlimited competition. 


On the other hand, competition in manufacturing 
industry would be necessarily limited—limited by a 
| variety of circumstances—by want of knowledge and 
want of capital; and the cost of production, as is 
well known, is always greatest with unpractised ar- 
tizans and laborers. The result of excluding foreign 
competition would, therefore, be to compel the farm- 
er, at least, for a series of years, to supply himself 
with articles of manufacture at a greatly increased 
price, while he would not be compensated by the en- 
hanced price of his own products. He would be com- 
pelled to give four or five bushels of wheat for a yard 
of cloth, which he had previously obtained for two or 
‘three. He would be severely taxed for the benefit of 
the manufacturer. 


The doctrine of protection for domestic manufac- 
tures must, therefore, be sustained by other arguments 
than those, which are drawn from any supposed be- 
inefit to the agricultural classes. The protection of 
domestic industry from foreign competition may, 
in some particular instances, be judicious and nece- 
ssary. The manufacture of articles, essential to 
the public defence, may require the interposition 


of government for their encouragement by duties 
on the foreign, or bounties on the domestic. The 


production at home of the principal necessaries of 
life may be desirable in order to render us in some 
measure independent of foreign countries, in case 
of an interruption of ovr commercial intercourse 
with them. All measures contemplating the ac- 
| complishment of such objects rest upon general 
| considerations of policy, in which farmers are em- 
| braced with all other portions of the community, but 
not specially interested as a class. It is for the pur- 
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and special interest in the exclusion of foreign fab- 
rics, that these views are presented. 

We have already said that it is for the interest of 
the agriculturist that domestic manufactures should 
prosper. But it is not his interest that they should 
flourish by a premature and factitious growth. The 
measures necessary to give them this unnatural sti- 
mulus, cannot be otherwise than eee: to him. 
They should spring up gradually as the condition of | 
the country warrants their introduction. This pro-| 
cess, in spite of all obstacles, is going on slowly, but 
surely, and it will ultimately triumph over foreign 
competition. Force them by prohibitory enactments, 
and their growth will be, like that of hot-house plants, 
sickly and precarious. A system of high and pro- 
hibitory duties would be to the American farmer as 
pernicious a measure as the British Corn Laws are to 
the mechanical classes of England. We condemn 
Great Britain because, by excluding the importation 
of foreign grain excepting at rates of duty, which 
make prices uniformly high, she compels her labor- 
ing classes to eat dear bread. By prohibiting the 
importation of the manufactured products of other 
countries, we should, in like manner, incur the re- 
proach of compelling the agricultural and laboring 
classes to wear dear clothing. 

These observations apply to the prohibition of im- 
ports from other countries. A duty on articles im- 
ported from abroad amounts to a prohibition, when it 
is so great as to render them too costly to compete 
with similar products of domestic industry in our 
markets. A duty on an article of foreign manufac- 
ture must in order to afford a complete protection to 
the domestic, amount to a prohibition. In other 
words, complete protection of the domestic article, 
is a virtual exelusion of the foreign. If the latter is 
not excluded, the protection of the domestic is but 
partial. In this case the price of both is enhanced 
to the consumer, but if the duty on the foreign, and 
the expense of importing it do not together exceed 
the cost of the domestic, competition is not destroy- 
ed, and the latter does not acquirea monopoly of the 
home market. 

There is one consequence of the exclusion of for- 
eign fabrics, whether it be the result of direct prohi- 
bition or duties so high as to be prohibitory in effect, 
which ought to be kept constantly in view by the 
producing classes. Our exports will, taking one year 
with another, be equal to our imports. If we do not 
import, we cannot export. The articles we receive 
from abroad are paid for by articles, which we produce 
at home. We do not, it is true, always export in our 
own productions to any given country an amount ex- 
actly equal to that, which we import in the productions 
of the same country. A portion of the manufactured 
articles we receive from England and France, is paid 
for by the export of our agricultural products to the 
West Indies and the South American States. But in 
the great circle of exchanges exports and imports, 
cannot fail to become equalized. ‘To prohibit the im- 
portation of foreign products, therefore, is to cut off 
the market for domestic products to the same amount: 
for as we have already seen, by the extension of domes- 
tic manufactures, the home market for bread stuffs 
and other like articles of consumption is increased 
only in a very limited degree. 

The direction prohibition of articles of foreign 
manufacture, is not advocated, as we are aware, by 
any one. Nor isthe policy of duties, which shall 
amount to a prohibition, generally defended. On the 
contrary, it is distinctly declared by a large portion 
of the manfacturers that they do not desire to be pro- 
tected by duties, which shall be unreasonably high. 
The condition of the finances of the country is such 
that the impost must be increased in order to provide 
a sufficient revenue to meet the expenditures of the 
government. Indeed, itis quite clear that the in- 
crease must be so creat as to afford to domestic manu- 
factures all the encouragement they need in order 
to sustain them against foreign competition. The 
change, which is about to take place in the mode of 
paying duties, will also operate as an additional bur- 
den on foreign fabrics. Hitherto a credit on these 
duties has been extended to importers, so that they 
have been able, before their bonds became due, to re- 
alize from sales of the imported articles the means of 
paying them. This system is about to be exchanged 
for cash payments without credit, and it is believed 
that the change will in its effect be equivalent to an 
addition of one-third to the amountof duty. A duty 
of 18 per cent. on an imported article under the cre- 
dit system would, under the operation of the cash 
system, become equal to a duty of 24 per cent. The 
effect of the change will be to enhance the price of 
the foreign fabric, to enable the domestic manufacture 
to sell at a greater profit, and to compel the farmer to 
pay higher prices for the articles he consumes. So 
far as these consequences result from the necessity of 
raising an increased revenue, they will not be com- 





plained of. But the imposition of higher duties than 


such as are indispensable to provide the means of de- 
fraying the expenses of the government, is not, it is 
believed, from the considerations already presented, 
in accordance with the interest of the agricultural 
classes , and it is in this point of view only that we are 
examining the question. 

It isa common argument that we should not im- 
port the manufactured products of countries, which 
refuse to receive the products of our agriculture. Or 
in other words, if countries impose duties on our ag- 
ricultural produce, we should impose retaliatory du- 
ties on their manufactures. This system of retalia- 
tion may in theory be founded in principles of equal 
justice ; but in practice, we apprehend, it will be of no 
benefit to the country, which adopts it. If our ex- 
changes were carried on with one country only, we 
might, for the purpose of bringing about such a system 
of reciprocity, be gainers py resorting to compulsory 
measures. But in the existing state of the world 
we do not see how we are to profit by such a course 
of policy. If by the laws of one country, our agricul- 
tural produce was excluded from her markets, there 
are other countries to which we can carry them, and 
bring back in exchange something she will receive. 
It is a double process instead of a single one, accom- 
panied with the effect of extending the navigating 
interest—an interest of the highest importance to us, 
not only in an economical point of view, but in re- 
ference to the public defence. The argument refer- 
red to is addressed principally to England. Let us 
see how well it appliesto her. She admits our cotton, 
one of our great staples, at a very low duty. Our 
bread stuffs, by the operation of laws, framed for the 
purpose of favoring her own agriculture, are ordina- 
rily excluded from her markets. But there is a de- 
mand for them in the southern markets of our own 
hemisphere. We send them there; we bring back 
money or the products of the country, which take 
them from us; and with these we pay for the manu- 
factured articles we import from Great Britain. If 
her corn laws were repealed, our exchanges would 
follow the same rotation. Our distance from her and 
the productiveness of neighboring countries on the 
uropean continent, constitute, as has been seen, an 
equally insuperable barrier against us. We can ne- 
ver compete with them in furnishing England with 
grain, when once her ports shall be permanently open 
to the bread stuffs of foreign countries, and when the 


production of those countries shall be regulated by | 


reference to her demands for consumption. 

desides, the argument in favor of a system of re- 
taliation is likely to lose much of its force by the 
adoption of an essential reduction of the tariff of du- 
tiesin Great Britain, on some of the principal articles 
of production here. The new ministry, under Sir 
Robert Peel, has staked its support by the people up- 
onsuch a reduction of the tariff. The current of popu- 
pular feeling has for years beenrunning strongly in fa- 
vor of a relaxation of the restrictive system. The 
late ministry was put down by the influence and pow- 
er of the agricultural interest in an attempt to regu- 
late the importation of foreign grain by fixed instead 
of a fluctuating scale of duties. Yet so clearly has 
the public opinion been manifested in favor of a 
more liberal policy, in reference to other countries, 
that their successors have deemed it proper, though 
coming into power upon the avowal of antagonist 
principles and doctrines, to propose kindred mea- 
sures in reference to some of the most important ar- 
ticles of foreign production. That their recommen- 
dations will be adopted is more than probable, from the 
great majority, by which they have hitherto been sus- 
tained in the House of Commons, on incidental ques- 
tions. The following table prepared for the N. Y. 
Herald, exhibits the amount of our exports of several 
articles of domestic production, together with the 
present rates of duties and those proposed by the mi- 
nistry. 
Exrorts or Domestic Paopuce to Exa.ann, in 1839 and 1840, 

WITH THE CHANGE IN DUTY. 


1839. 1840. Present Duty. Proposed Duty. 
a ea & & ad. 
Oil, sperm. 18,978 380,037 tun 26 12 0 1s 0 0 
Lumber, 6,064 30,463 _ 1 0 0 
Wood art. 145,060 84,007 —_ 
Naval stores, 606,215 464,893 _ 
Tar -- 018: 0 0 6 
Rosin, -- 049 ° $s 
Turpentine, _ 0 6 4 ® 4.8 
Skins & Furs, 647,695 1,117,574 30 p. ct 15 p. ct 
Tallow, oa 17,924 0 3 0 
Wheat, 11,073 695,609 _ -- 
Flour, 1,326,600 3,387.343 016 2 0 7 6 
Corn, 467 59,935 — _ 
Rye, 1,015 14,842 _ —_ 
Apples, 21,044 20,560 05 0 0 29 
Rice, 423,654 283,90 0165 0 0 6 0 
Flaxseed, 161,782 119,988 qr. 0 1 O cwt. 0 6 0 
Tron art. “= 73.226 _ _ 
Coin, 846,790 1,905,957 -- —_ 
Other art. 187,260 230,000 — _ 
Wax, — 7, 75s 110 0 0 10 O 


On some of the principal articles in the foregoing 
table, it will be perceived that the reduction of the 
rate of duty is full one-half. We have excluded from 


it butter, tobacco and cotton, on which the duty is 
to remain unaltered. Should the proposed measure 
be carried into execution, an increase of duty on ar- 
ticles of British manufacture for the purpose of retali- 
ation, would at least be ill-timed. To such additional 
duties as are necessary for the purposes of revenue, 
and may be defended on that ground, no exception 
can be taken. 

The whole course of legislation in England in re- 
spect to such productions of foreign countries as she 
has deemed it advantageous to her own industry to 
exclude, has been, to say the least, of questionable po- 
licy. By excluding the agricultural produce of the 
German States, she has made them manufacture for 
themselves. By excluding British fabrics from our 
markets, we should exclude from hers the agricultural 
products, by which we pay forthem. If we look atthe 
fruits of the restrictive system as they are developed 
in the social condition of the people of Great Britain 
we shall find no inducement to imitate her example. 
They are visible in the destitute situation of large 
masses of her laboring population, in enormous im- 
post and excise systems, in extensive Poor House 
establishments, and other characteristics of unequal 
laws and unjust distributions of the benefits of govern- 
ment. Cumbered as she is with wealth, extracted in 
too many instances from the hard earnings of coloni- 
al industry, she presents in her social aspect but few 
lineaments,which a free country should desire to trans- 
fuse intoitsown. If they are in a great degree the le- 
vitimate fruits of the exclusive system, in which she 
has entrenched herself—if they are the necessary 
consequence of an effort, long and painfully con- 
tinued, to render herself independent of other coun- 
tries, in those things even, which providence has en- 
dowed her with no natural facilities for producing — 
hers is an example to be shunned rather than to be 
imitated. 

The considerations, which we have presented, were 
designed exclusively to show the true interest of the 
agricultural classes in respect to a great question be- 
fore the people of the U. S., though they have neces- 
sarily been extended, for the purposes of illustration 
into cursory examination of the protective system. 
We believe the true interest of the manufacturing 
classes is identical with theirs—to impose for reve- 
nue such duties on articles of foreign manufacture as 
are necessary to provide for an economical adminis- 
tration of the government, and in the imposition of 
these duties to discriminate between different articles 
so as to favor domestic industry and labor. In such 
ja system carried out in good faith, all classes will 
|agree—or, at least, acquiesce without any serious 
| difference of opinion. 

‘The great interest of the United States is the agri- 
cultural. It is desirable that it should always be so. 
The political, social and moral welfare of the coun- 
try, require that manufactures and commerce should 
remain in the order in which nature has placed them, 
|the subordinates and handmaids of agriculture, ad- 
| vancing with equal steps, but never outstripping her in 
| the race of industry. Fortunate is it—inexpressibly 
| fortunate—for the millions, who are to come after us, 
|that in the vast expanse of prairie and forest, which 
| spreads itself out as we travel westward, the plough 

tay for centuries find a field for labor as fertile as 
lit is boundless, where the agriculturist shall not be 
forced, as upon the limited surfaces of the states 
of Europe, to have constant recourse, as popula- 
tion increases, to the broken and refractory soils, 
| which nature designed as a range for the sheep and 
\the chamois. With this perspective of independ- 
jence and of social power before him, he should stu- 
|diously consult the great public interests, with which 
|hisown is identified. He should examine deliberate- 
ily and dispassionately the questions of policy. which 
|are presented for his determination. He may be as- 
sailed by interested appeals to his pecuniary interests. 
He may be in danger of being misled by unsound 
|arguments, drawn from false positions. In his judg- 
{ment the writer and the advocate should be nothing 
—the reasoning every thing. Let him read and re- 
flect; and above all, let him be assured that in full, 
frank and free discussion lies the secret of that safe, 
discreet and prudent action, on which the prosperity 
of individuals and states alike depends. 








When amore enlightened and experimental neigh- 
bor, by a new and more rational system of policy, 
produced double or treble the amount from the same 
extent of surface and at the same expense and labor, he 
listened to the account apparently as much edified and 
convinced as he would have been by a grave discourse 
on the same subject in the Choctaw language. Thanks 
to heaven, the prejudices to improvement in the culti- 
vation of the soil are rapidly passing away ; it is tak- 
ing its place among other pursuits, and the greatest in- 
tellects of the nation are turning their attention to its 





interests. 
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LAL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
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Popula- Bushels Bushels bushe's Bushels }Sus. buck] Bushels In-] Bushels po-| Tons of }T’s flax| Pounds Pounds of | Pounds lbs. silk’ Pounds of \Gallons 
States, &c. tion 1840. wheat. barley. iaike | rye wheat. | dian corn. | tatoes. hay. |«hemp.| tobacco. | cotton. | of rice. cocoons! sugar. wine. 
—_|—_ -— — | -—-— | - enente 
1/Maine,-+-++++eees - 957,412, 369,2 1,119,425; 143, 458] 53, 020] 988,549) 10,912, $21 713, 285) 40 75| } 627 263, 692 2, 349 
2iNe w-Hampshire, 284,574 426, 815 25,954 1,312, 127 317,418 106, 301} 191,275 6, 573, 405 605, 217 28 264! 692| 169, 519 104 
3) Massachusetts, 737,699 189,471} 187,903 1, 276, 491 599, 205 91,273 1,905,273} 4,947,805} 617,663 9 87, 955 | 19, 843| 496, 341 207 
4|'Rhode-Island, - 108, $30 3, 407) 69, 139 188, 668 37,973 3, 276 471, 022 1,003, 170 69, $81 j 454) - .* | 745 55 801 
siieanectiont,.-<« 309,978 95, 09), 31,594 1,431,454) 805,222] 334,008) 1,521,191) 3,002,142) 497,2 45 647,694) c-eeeeers | soeeceee | 93,611 56,372) 1,924 
6\Vermont, --- . 291,948 512,461) 55, 243 2,601,425 241,061 231, 122 1, 167, 219 9, 112,008 924, 379 31 710) . ** 5) 684) 5, 119, 264 109 
7iNew- York, 2, 428, 921 12,309,041) 2,301,041 21,996, 205) 2,723, 241] 2,325,911 11, 441, 256) 30, 617, 009) 3, 472, 118) 1,603 934) -- . 3, 425) 11,102,070} 6,162 
g\New-Jersey, «+++ 374, 306 919, 043) 13, 009 3,745, O61] 1,908,984) 1,007, 340 5, 134, 366 2, 486, 482 | 401, — 2, 197 2,566) -- 8, 116} 67 9,311 
9 Peaasylvania, --| J,724,033 12,872, 219 203,858. 20,872,591] 6,942,643) 2,485,132) 14,969,472 9,747, 343] 2 , 004, 162) 2,937 415, 908} 17, 324! 2,894, ole 16, 115 
lo Delaware, «++e+ 78, 085 317, 109} », 119 937, 105 34, 162 13,127) 2, 164, 607 213, 090) 25, 007] 54 365} ] tee eeees 2,963) ereeeeres 296 
Maryland, ee 470,019 4,747, 652) 3,773! 2,827,365] 671,420 50, 966} 6, 993, 124) $27, 363] 87, 361) 507 26, 152, 810 6,484) «+-++e%s | 6,677] 39, 892 1,763 
12:Virginia, «++++++] 1,239,797 10,010 105 $3,025) 12,962,103) 1,317,574 297, 109} 34,987,255) 2,889, 265 367,602) 26,141 79,450,192} 2,40/,117 3,084 6, 341] 1, 557,206) 13,504 
13 North Carolina,- 753,419 2, 183, 026] 4, 208 3, 832,729 256, 765 18,469) 24,116, 253| 3, 131, 086 111,571) 10,705 | 20,026,830) 34, 437, 581| 3, 324, 132 4,929 8,924) 31,572 
14 South Carolina,- 694,398 962, 162 2} 3, 794! 1, 374, 562 49, 064 85) 14,937,474) 2,713, 425 { tenons 69,524) 43,927, 171 166, 897, 224 4,792 31,461 671 
15 Georgia, «+++ - 691,392 1,991, 162 12,897 1, 525, 623 64,723 642| 21,749,227] 1, 644, 23% 13 175, 411 116, 514, 211/13, 417, 209 reo 357,611 6,117 
16,Alabama, ++r+e- 590,756 869, 554) 7,941 1, 476, 670 55, 558 60} 21,594,354] 1,793,773 7 286,976) 94,854, lis) 156, 469| 4, 902 10, 650 354 
17 Mississippi, --+- 375,651) 305,091) 1,734 697, 235 11,978 69 5,935, 724) 1,705, 461 21 155, 307 148, 504,395) = 861, 711 | ”'163} 127 17 
1s Louisiana,-- 352, 411) G7} seers | 109, 425 1,897) sere 6, 224, 147 872, 563 teens 129, 517 112, 611, 263] 3, 165, 541\ $81) 88, 189, 315 2,9)1 
19 Tennessee, $29,210) 4,873,584 5, 197 7,457, 818 19, 145 46, 25,359) 2,018, 632 3,724 35, 168, 040) 20, 872, 433 8,465, 5, 724) 275, 657 692 
20 Kentucky, -- 779,328 4,096, 113) 16, 460 6,825,974] 1,6 9,669) 409,757, 120) 1,279, 519 8, 827 56, 678, 674 607, 456 16, 843 4, 405) 1, 409, 172 2,261 
2UOhio, «++ | 1,519, 467 17,979, 647 245,995 15, 995, 112 666,541, 35,452, 161| 6,004, 183) 1, 112, 6¢ 51 9,534 6, 486, IGA) eee ee eee . | 6, 278| 7,109,423) 11,122 
22 Indiana, - 685, 366 5, 252,964 33,618 6, 606, O86 162, 026 56,371) 33, 195, 108) 1,830,952] 1,213,634) 9,110 2, 375, 365 165 495; 3,914,184) 10,778 
23 [llinvis,-+++++*+*| 476,183, 4,026, 187 102,926) 6,964,410 114, 6: 6) 69,549) 23,424,474) 2,633,156) 214,411) 2,143 863, 623 196, 231 2, 345} 415, 766 61 
24 Missouri, «+++ - 333, 102) 1,110, 542 11,515 2, 580, 641 144 17,135] 19,725, 1 16) 815, 259 57, 204) 20, 547 10,749, 454 132, 109 169 327, 165 27 
25 Arkansas, 97,574 2,132,030 950 236, 941 110) = 6,039, 450 367, 010 695| 1,545 185, 548] 7,038, 186 171} 2,147 
26 Michigan, | 212, 267; 2, $96, 721 151, 263 2,915, 102 42, 306 127,504; 3, 058, 290 2,911, 507 141, 625) 944 2,249] sccercees 984| 1, 894, 372 
27 Flerida Ter. 54,477 624 50} 13,561 BQO) weeeee | 694, 208} 271, 105 1,045} 2} 74,963) 6,009, 201 376) 269, 146) 
23) Viskonsan Ter.- 30,945) 297,541 14,529 611,52 2 34] 13, 525) S21, 244) 454,819 35, 603 3 BIL) cece ceee . | 25 147, 816 
29lowa Ter..+++++- 43,112) 234,115 1,342 301,493 4,675 7,973) 1,547,215 261, 306) 19,745) 459 eso. pga R coe | 61,425 
30, Dist. Colum 43, 712| 10, 105 317) 12,694 5, Of 9| s12 13,725) 43,725) 1,449) severe HD, HTB] veeeeeres | eoeeecee | DIG) seeeee rece 32 
17. 069,453 91, 642,957 _5,024,7 120, 607, 623'19, 233,474 380, 185) 113, 133, 619/12, 804, 7051101, sit 240, 187, 1181573, 008, 4 a'as, 952, 968" 200, 683! 126, 164, 644 _125, 715 
TABLE H.—CENSUS STATISTICS OF VARIOUS ARTICLES FOR 1839, B, NOT EMBRACED IN “TABLE I. 
{ | —— us -- & Stok :—= “i Value of the lv, alue of the} Value of —— a _ ae 886 Si 
States, &e. Pounds of Pounds of |Pounds |Poultry of all products of |produc ts of | home made |Value of pro-\Value of pro- 
wool. | hops. wax. | Horses & | Nes itcat- Sheep. Swine. | kinds, esti- | the dairy. |the orchard.) or family |duceof market duce of nurse-|No.ofmen| Capital 
| | mules, tle. jmated value.,| | goods. gardeners. ries & florists.}employed./invested. 
1| Maine, s+ree sees 1,465, 551} 36,940) 3,723 59,208; 327, 117, 386 $123, V1 $149, 384 $404, 397 $51, 579 $ = 689} $84,774 
2|New-Hampshire, | 1,260,517) 243,425) 1,345 48,492 275, 121, 671) 107, 092 239, 979 638, 2038 18, 086 2! 1,460 
3) Massachusetts, 941,996; 254,795} 1,196 61,4 262 143, 221 178, 157) 389, 177 231,942 283,904 11}, sis 92) 43,170 
4|Rhode Island, 183, 830) 8,024 36 ¢ 30, 65 9) 61,702 32, 098 51,180 67,741 12) 604 207) 240,274 
5\Connecticut, «+++ 839, 570 34,659 233, 402 131, 961) 176, 629 ’ | 296, 232 226, 162 61, 936 ie, 114 202) 126,346 
‘ |\Ve rmout, «*e+s*+) 3,699,235 62, 402 asd 1,681 203, SOK ) 131,478 2, 008, 737) 213,944 674, 548 16,276 5,60) 48 6,677 
7 jNew- York, e+++++ 9,845, 295 474,613 1,911 dy LIS 1,990, 065) 1,153,413) 10,496, o2t) 1,701,935 4, 636, 547 499, 126 76,980 526) 258,658 
4| Ne w- Jersey,++++ 397, 207 70, 502 20, 202 219 261, 443} 336,953 }, 328,03 | 164, 006 201, 626 249,613 26,167 1,234) 126,116 
oP ennsylvania,+++| 3,043, 564 365,129 1,172,665 1,767 1, 603,964 635, 801 187, 29 2) 613, 179 1,303,093 232,912 60, 127 1, . 857, 475 
10| Delaware 64,404 14,421 43 39, ¢ 7A, 223 17, 25 113, 828 24,2911 62, 116 4,035 1, 120 1,100 
11)Maryland, 438, 201) 92, 220 ,714 357, $ 416,943 218, 765 457, 406) 105, 740 176, 050 143, -e 10, 591 619 48, 841 
12) Virgini: 'y 2,538, 374 326,438 1,024,148 1, 1,992, 155 754, 698 1, 480, 485] 704, 765 2,411,672 92, ¢ 38, 799 173 19,900 
13) North Carolina, 625,044 166, GOS 617, 371 1,649, 716 544, 125! 674, 349] 366, 006 1,413,242 28 416 48, 551 20 4, 663 
= eto Age pane 299, 170 129,921 572, 603 2 $78, 532 396, d64 577, $10} 52,275 930, 703 38, 157 2,139 1,058) 210,980 
lojGeorgia, «-+++++ 371, 303 773| 157, 540 $94,414 267, 107) 1,457, 755 419, 625 605, 172} 156, b22 1, 467, 630 19, 346 1,853 4ls 9,213 
oe Alabama, -- 220, 353 $2: 668,013 163, 243) 1,423 404,994 265, 20 ) 5, 240 1,656, 119 31,978 370 85 63,425 
\Mississippi, 175, 196 154) 623, 197 128, 367, 1,001, 209 369, 482) 359, 5s! | 14, 45+ 682,945 42, 896 499 66 43, 060 
idly ouisiana, +++++- 49, 283 115! 381,248 93,072 323, 220 283, 559 153, 069) 11,769 65, 190 240,042 32,416 349) 359,711 
19|" lennessee,-- + 1,060, 332 K5 i] #22, 351 741,593 2, 926, 697 606, 969 472, 141 367, 105 2,886, 661 19,812 71, 100 34 10, 760 
20 Saatucky.:° + 1,786,847 742) : 787,093 1,008,249 2,310, 535 536, 439 931, 363} 434,935 2,622, 462 25,071 6, 226 360) 108,597 
2 Ohio, «+++ 3, 685, 315 6?, 195 1,217,874 2,028,401 2, 099,7 16| 551, 193 1, 448, $69] 475, 271 1, 455, 937 97, 606 19, 707 149 31,400 
22|Indiana, 1, 237,919 38, 591} 619,930 675,982 1,623, 60s 357, 594 7412, 269) 110,055 1, 289, 802 61, 212 17,231 309} 73,628 
23/ Illinois, --- . 659, 007 17, 742! 6265, 274 395,672 1, 493 >, 254 309, 204 428, 175} 126, 746 993, 567 71,911 22,990 77 17,516 
24\ Missouri, -- 562, 265 739) 4 75 348,013, 1,271,161 270, 647 100, 432} 90, 878 1,149, 544 37, 181 6, 205 97| 87,075 
25} Arkansas, coccce “6a. 943) ccccccece | 188, 786 42,151 393, 05 3] 109, 468 59, 205} 10, G80 459, 750 2,736 415 8 6, 036 
96) Michigan, «+e+eee --; 37 ) 11,281) 185, 190 99,618 295, 890 $2, 730 301,052 16,076 113,955 4,051 6, 307 37 24,273 
27 FI lori da Ter. «++ 11s, st 7,193 92, 680) 61,007 23,091) 1,035 20, 205 11,758 10 60 6, 600 
| Viskonsin Ter 33 30, 269 3, 1462 51, 383 16, 167 35,677 37 12, 667 3, 106 1,025 89] 85,616 
29 Mb 1 Ter, -cccece 33,049 15,354 104, 899 16,629 23,009 59 25, 966 2,170 4, 200 10 1,698 
30) Dist. Columbia, - 3,274 706 1, 673) 3, 092 5,166 3, 607 1, 500 52,895 850 163 42,933 
| kei . : Ss at — <iianicnihdinaemean —— ditianintininiaieallh ve ss. aa! 
; 35, 802 aT 1, 233, 502)528, 303!) 4,325,669 14,971, 686 19,311, 374 26, 301, 293) 9,344,410) 33, 788, 700 7, 256, 90 29, 023, 380) 2,601, 196 693, 634 8, 663) 2, 946,774 
STATISTICS—STATE OF THE COUNTRY. lar And here we may remark, that in the estimates | [ have not the least doubt, and 1 look forward with 
— | made of the product of American labor, cotton is always | great anxiety for its succe sssful operation. If it does 


A knowledge of the producis of the country, their se- 
parate values, the relation they bear to each other, the 
number of persons employed in each department of in- 
dustry, and the various results arising from each, would 
understand the true 
individual interest. 


seem requisite to all who would 
condition of the nation, or of each 





Above, we give a general report of the productive 
wealth of the country, so far as the earth is concerned; 
and we now give some tables, most of which we find 
prepared to our hand by the accurate and indefatigable 
editor of the Tribune, which will show more fully than 
the former the relative values of these several produets. 
Without such condensed tables, it is dificult to approxi- 
mate to the truth in such matters; and the intere that 
makes the most noise, or the product that is kepi most 





constantly before the public eye, is very apt to 
an undue importance in the estimate of produce 
dustry, or the aggregate of a nation’s weaith. 
some form, either in the production of the raw material, 
its manufacture, or its exchanges, 
wealth; ani it is time that this 
ly felt and acknowledged. 
United States, according to the last census, may be state: 
as follows: 


in- 





Labor in 


is the only source of 


vreat truth was universal- 


The proceeds of labor in the 


$694 453,000 
$95,200,000 
5IS858,000 
17,615,000 
11,206,000 

3,119,000 


Agriculture, 
Manufactures, ..... 
i nanwnikwwe-ee wes waten 
Fores'‘s,.. 
Fisheries, 








$1,282,041 00 
1, : “a : 
This is truly a surprising product, but there is no rea- 
son to believe it is overrated; if erroneous, the error 


most likely lies the other way. An annual product from 
these departments of labor, of thirteen hundred yooret ms 
of dlars, one-half of whieh belones to ture. 
Suppose we examine for a moment some of the 
of this aggregate. 91 million bushels of wheat, 
million bushels of corn. No one can estimate the v: 
of these two items at less than 250 millions of dollars. 
Cotton comes next, to the amount of 64 millions of dol- 


aeyie 
sseson 
387 


ue 





placed at the head; and why? Not because of its actual 
value, but because other nations are graciously pleased 
to permit us at the present time to export the article; 
the word colton is continually before the eye, 
vill show that the relative position of cotton 
wrong. The cotton 


' 
and hence 
One fact 

in the erop ** 18 


seale of value is 


/no other good, 


less than one-twelfth part of the agricultural production | 


of the United States; less than one-siath part of the ma- 
nufacturing products, s than ONE-TWENTIETH part 
of the annual production of the United States.”? In ae- 

ial value to the country, both wheat be- 
fore colton; and this facet should not be forgotten by po- 


litical 


; 
and Ie 


and corn are 
economis’s. 

Cc )! 
Total of agrie ulture, 
Total of 


$61,142,000 
694,000,000 
134,000,000 

The difference manufactures in this 
and the first table given is to the facet, that 
produet of iron is placed under the head of mines; when 
it should, with the ex the value of the ore, 
have been placed to the credit of manuf If may 
be well a few of impor- 
tant items of shown by the census, as it 


fon, 





manufaeclures 
in the estimate of 


owing 


ception of 
auctures 
in this place to give the most 


manufactures as 









will afford the means of comparing them with those al- 
ready given of agriculture. 

Cotton goods, +--+ # 16,350,000 | Soap, 000 
Woolen, «+reeeees 20,696,000 | Candles 7,000 
Flax. 822,900 | Sugar 000 
Mixed, +++ 6,555,000 | Paper, 000 
Machinery, - 10,950,000 | Furniture, «--+++** 7,552,000 
Hardware, 6,451,000 | Cordage,+++++++++*+ 4,078,000 
Leather, soreeeees 38,176,000 | Lron, bar & castings, 39,316,000 
Hats and caps, - 8,704,000 | (Cultiv a for May.) 


|For the Northern Light.] 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY—AGRICULTURAL 
SEMINARIES. 
BY C. N. BE 
Tart a National Revie ultural Society may be the 
means of disse mins atine’ much useful information, and 
be of great service in the noble cause of agriculture, 


NATIONAL 


MENT. 





the | 


| young 





it will be the means of drawing to- 
gether agriculturists from all parts of the Union, and 
by an interchange of opinions and practices, much 
useful information will be carried into every part of 
the country, it would form and cement **bond of 
brotherhood which should forever unite us, which 
will be strengthened, by bringing together annually, 
distant members of our great agricultural family.” 
Union is strength, and by union and co-operation we 
may yet ‘‘elevate the character and standing of the 
cultivators of the American soil.” 

For proof of what I have advanced, we need only 
to refer to the proceedings and effects of the ‘* High- 
land Agricultural Society’? of Scotland, and of the 
‘* Royal Agricultural Society’? of England. Our ge- 
ographical position is such, to be sure, that we could 
not expect to have *‘ Cattle Shows and Fairs,”’ as it 
would be inconvenient and occasioned with more trou- 
ble and expense than many are willing to incur; but 
we can have a “ National Journal of Agriculture,” in 
which the transactions of the Society and valuable 
papers could be disseminated throughout the country. 
We can have annual or semi- -annual meetings, and 
discuss subjects interesting to farmers and plante rs— 
off-r and award prizes on subjects relating to agri- 
culture, &c. 

If there is any one subject more than any other, that 
should arrest the attention of the Society, in my hum- 
ble — it is the establishment of an Agricultural 
Seminary, somewhat on the Fellenberg plan, where 
farmers’ sons or others, could be instructed in the prin- 
ciples of scientific as well as practical agriculture. 
Every succeeding year stre ngthens my convictions 
that we want such an institution in this country, where 
men can be taught agriculiural chemistry, 
to explain the nature of the composition of and 
changes in mineral, vegetable, and animal substances; 
and botany and vegetable physiology, to show the re- 
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lations between the natural plants and the soils on 
which they grow, with a view to establish a close 
affinity between the artificial state of the soil and the 
perfect growth of cultivated plants; with anatomy 
and animal physology, to explain the structure and 
functions of the animal economy, with a view to the 
prevention of disease, incidental to the usual treat- 
ment of animals and particular localities; and though 
last, not least, practical illustrations in the field. 
Young men so instructed, would return to their friends 
qualified to teach others—and by their skill raise ag- 
riculture to the rank of a science. 

There is not a spring passes that I do not have 
more or less applications to take young men, not only 
from cities, but from the country, to instruct them in 
the rudiments of practical farming. As our country 
is advancing in almost every other art, so the art of 
farming should be encouraged. 

In what way could the National Agricultural So- 
ciety bestow their attention, or establish a surer 
claim to the proud and envied title of benefactors of 
the human family, than by instituting an Agricultural 
Seminary? 

To carry this object into effect, funds are necessa- 
ry. Government, in justice and policy should lend 
its aid, in fostering this Society, and furnish funds 
for the accomplishment of this desirable object; for 
by encouraging improvements in agriculture, and fa- 
voring the increase of production, government en- 
riches the agriculturist less than its own revenues. 
It has an important duty to perform towards it; for it 
is only where intelligence and encouragement are 
united, that the former can be assured of lasting pros- 
perity. 

Count Chaptal says, ‘‘ Agriculture is the most 
fruitful source of the riches of a country, and of the 
welfare of its inhabitants; and it is only as the state 
of agriculture is more or less flourishing, that we can 
judge unerringly of the happiness of a nation, or of 
the wisdom of its government. The prosperity which 
a country derives from the industry and skill of its 
artizans, may be a passing gleam; that alone is du- 
rable, which has its rise in a good cultivation of its 
soil. These facts ought to be constantly present to 
the mind of government, and to influence all its 
measures.” 

I will not presume to say how this could be brought 
about, but merely suggest it to the serious considera- 
tion of the Society. I have no doubt that a National 
Seminary of this description, would preduce in a few 
years, the happiest effects upon agriculture. Those 
who left the Seminary would diffuse every where in- 
struction and good methods of cultivation, and the 
first and best of arts would no longer depend for pre- 
servation on a mere routine which perpetuates error 
and prejudice. 

Three Hillis Farm, May, 1842. 





NEW-YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG MEN, FOR 
MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL CULTURE, 





The transactions of the late Annual Meeting of the 
State Association, render it a special duty of the offi- 
cers to urge the formation of Local Societies wher- 
ever none such are already existent—and to aid lo- 
cal societies in forming Libraries and Cabinets of 
Minerals, arranging courses of Lectures, and pro- 
moting an interchange of Lecturers, &c., wherever 
desired. 

In addition to the efforts privately made, in further- 
ance of this duty, it is deemed proper to give this 
notice publicly, that young men in any quarter of 
the state, who wish to establish Associations for Mo- 
ral and Intellectual culture, may avail themselves 
Md they choose) of any assistance which can be ren- 

ered ‘ the Officers of the State Association. 

When it is known that several of the most flourish- 
ing institutions in the state, originated in the efforts 
of a very few individuals, it is hoped that none will 
be discouraged from making efforts in every town 
or village where a literary association has not been 
already formed. 

It is proper to add, at the last meeting of the State 
Associationa resolution was adopted, by which “ the 
clergy of the state were requested to explain to their 
respective congregations, the objects and importance 
of young men’s associations for moral and intellec- 
tual improvement.’’ 

Associations which are not already united with the 
State Association, and which may desire to be thus 
united, (whether such Societies are styled Athene- 
ums, Lyceums, Library Associations, Young Mens 
Associations, or otherwise,) are requested to notify 
either of tne officers of the State Association, as soon 
as practicable. 

Communications may be addressed (post free) to 
the following persons—Henry O’Rielly, President, 
at Rochester.—Arthur C. Southwick, of Albany, and 
Albert G. Zabriskie of New York, the Vice Presi- 
dents.—Edmund Dwight of Geneva, the Treasurer.— 


re 


George R. Fairbanks of Watertown, the Recording 
Secretary, or to the undersigned at Schenectady. 
May, 1842. JOHN Bt. CLUTE, 
Cor. Sec. of S. 4. Y. M. 
Editors desirous of promoting the above objects, 
are requested to give the foregoing a few insertions. 








Literature and Science. 


(For the Northern Light.] 
THE HIGH RESOLVE. 








$6 ont stronger than the sword, 
And loftier than despair !”’ 


‘¢T have been with thee in thine hour 
Of glory and of bliss; 

Doubt not its memory’s living power 
To strengthen me through this! 

And thou, mine honored Jove and true, 
Bear on, bear nobly on!”’ 


* * * THERE was somcthing touching in the story of 
the unchanging attachment of those young orphans, tho’ 
no romantic incident or dramatic adventure lent adven- 
litious interest to its simple details. It was touching 
for its purity and truthfulness ; for when is the contem- 
plation of deep, unvarying love, without a charm to the 
feeling heart? Is it not always a pleasure, as we toil 
across the pathless desert of life, to linger for a moment 
over the lone, sweet, bright spots bathed in its pure 
light, and is not the weary and fainting spirit refreshed 
by looking on its calm sunshine, and impelled to strug- 
gle onward with more cheerful effort, though perchance 
debarred from partaking in its hojy influences? To 
these solitary orphans it was a well-spring of hope and 
joy. Itnerved them for toil, for endurance ; it bright- 
ened the uncertainty of the future, and relieved the 
gloom of the present. And they had need enough of 
such aid in their early struggles. 

The father of Gertrude Wilson, prematurely worn 
out by indulgence in profligate habits, died suddenly, 
leaving her, together with one little sister, to depend- 
ance upon the cold protection of distant relatives. His 
had been what the world tacitly admits to be respecta- 
ble vice ;—that is, his gaming propensities did not drive 
him to open dishonesty or desperation, and his nightly 
intoxication was not of such a character as caused him 
to brawl in the streets, or to share the kennel with 
baser animals ; but the springs of life were not, there- 
fore, the less surely poisoned—its foundations were not 
the less effectually sapped, nor its high duties and sol- 
emn responsibilities the less awfully neglected. Thus 
when his death deprived his motherless children of the 
home in whose more genial atmosphere their young 
lives might have been twined together in beauty and 
goodness, the tender ties that had hitherto bound them 
so fondly to each other were rudely torn asunder, and 
Gertrude went to reside with a family in which Alan. 
son Sanford was a boarder. He, too, had been early 
left without paternal guidance, and was indebted to the 
kindness of an uncle for the means of acquiring an ed- 
ucation at an institution in the neighborhood. 

Congeniality of character and similarity of situation 
soon established a degree of regard and sympathy be. 
tween these orphans, which gradually strengthened 
with the development of time. And when young San- 
ford was finally recalled by his uncle, Gertrude en- 
dured almost as sharp a pang as that she had felt when 
the clinging arms of her little sister had been unclasped 
from her neck by stranger’s hands; and his parting 
words thrilled as long and painfully in her ears as had 
the last choking sobs of that loved sister. And how 
she missed the incentive to effort and endurance that 
his presence had unconsciously lent! She could no 
longer so patiently bear unkindness or indifference from 
those around her, since the eye was no longer there 
that had always beamed with sympathy, or kindled 
with indignation, in her cause. She had lost the motive 
for cheerfulness, when no one observed or cared whe. 
ther she smiled or not; and the little feminine offices 
that it had so gratified her to be permitted to perform, 
ceased to have charms for the incipient woman, when 
the valued reward that springs from the certainty of 
having conferred pleasure, was wanting. 

But if Gertrude was doomed to pass again through 
the saddening ordeal of heart-loneliness, Alanson suf- 
fered, if possible, still more from the probation to 
which he was subjected. His spirit yearned instinct- 
ively towards the fountain whose gentle waters had so 
faithfully mirrored the impulsive movements of that 
spirit ; and he contemplated, with more than school- 
boy pride the hard-won prize that Gertrude had been 





so delighted by his winning. He remembered the burn- 


ing blush that had overspread even her forehead and 
bust, when that enthusiastic pleasure had been abruptly 
and contemptuously commented upon by others. He 
remembered, too, that she had been ill that night, and 
that her manner had been less frank during thé remain. 
der of his stay; and he could not help thinking that 
something like the indescribable consciousness that had 
burst into active existence in his own bosom, had been 
at the same moment awakened in hers, and that the 
emotion thus excited had wrought upon her sensitive 
nature. But, be that as it might, he felt that the man- 
uscript of his ‘* Essay upon the Pleasures of Taste,” 
was infinitely more valuable in his eyes, because of the 
clear, delicate hand in which it was transcribed, and 
the blue ribbon with which it was tied. 





Time flew onward, sometimes upon the glancing pin- 
ions of awakened hope or renewed success—sometimes 
seemingly retarded in its course by failure and disap- 
pointment. Alanson had chosen the profession to which 
his early inclinations and genius had strongly leaned, 
and Gertrude had indissolubly bound herself as the 
sharer alike of his hopes and disappointments, of his 
success or failure. 

It had been years after their first mutual acknow- 
ledgment of affection, before prudence had permitted 
the vows that were recorded in their hearts to be ratified 
at the altar. But that acknowledgment had strength- 
ened the young artist to patient perseverance and self- 
denying economy. It had placed a shield between the 
hearts of both and the poisoned shafts that the coldness 
and selfishness of the world points against the peace of 
the sensitive and the dependant. It saved Gertrude 
from the apathy into which an ardent and generous 
mind may fall when its warm impulses are checked by 
harshness and misconstruction, and its natural mani- 
festations impeded by the repelling force of circum. 
stances. She felt that she had something to live for, 
since the happiness of another was in some degree in 
her keeping. She was no longer a supernumerary, a 
cipher in existence, essential to no one, of use to no 
one: she was understood, appreciated, beloved! She 
felt that she had not been created in vain, as her wrung 
spirit had sometimes whispered, and that she had now 
high inducement for the acquisition of knowledge, and 
the discipline of mind and temper. She would strive, 
she often repeated to herself, to be worthy of the best 
boon of earth—the deep affection of one true heart! 
Her sympathies with being flowed out from the pure 
fount where they had been so long pent up, and her 
bright hopes and vivid imaginings were no longer o’er- 
clouded by the tortures of 

‘¢ Lone affections which are grief’s.”’ 


There had never been a question between Gertrude 
and her husband whether their sister should share 
their home ; so that her best earthly treasures were 
now within the sphere of Gertrude’s immediate influ- 
ence,—and what peace, what joyousness, was diffused 
by that influence! Woman’s highest attributes and ho- 
liest duties were hers: she was a wife, a mother, a sis- 
ter :—her expanded soul revelled in the sunshine itself 
created ! 

Was it ought to Gertrude that no splendor surround. 
el her? Were not the humble occupations of domestic 
life sanctified and elevated by the motives which dicta- 
ted her attention to them? Was not the very simplicity 
dear to her, over which taste and refinement threw a 
veil that concealed the severer outlines of poverty ? 
There was no music in her little parlor, save that al. 
most heavenly harmony, the tones of human voices at- 
tuned by love and sympathy to cadences of melting 
softness or thrilling gladness ; but she could relievea 
heart that ‘‘ ached with its own tenderness,” by gushing 
expressions of fondness, which, if they would have 
scemed extravagant to others, touched only a respond- 
ing chord in the bosoms upon which they fell like balm. 
Luxury spread no costly delicacies on their simple 
board, but health and cheerfulness circled round it, and 
it was the trysting place where, active duties laid aside, 
gay thoughts, and high communings, and hoarded know- 
ledge were exchanged. And there were no words of 
scorn, no glances of contempt, no uncongenial tastes, 
to check the even course of that bright current of 
feeling. 





But a change came over the scene on which angels 
might have looked and smiled. Gertrude welcomed 
her husband with the same kind expressions, and in the 
same mild accents as before ; but when she bent in sol- 
itude over her child, sadness was on her brow, and fear 





and doubt were in her heart, and the soft lullaby with 
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which she was wont to scoth its slumber, was often 
choked by irrepressible tears. 

What evil spirit had invaded this Fden of the heart? 
What had banished its household divinity, the gentle 
dove of peace? What blight had fallen upon the rose- 
tint that young health had pressed upon the cheek of 
Gertrude? What mysterious influence checked the glad 
laugh and buoyant freedom of childhood? Why was 
the eye of Alanson Sanford wild or lowering at inter- 
vals? Whither had fled the lofty enthusiasm with 
which it had once so readily kindled? And the light of 
elevated intellect, and the inspirations and aspirations 
of genius—these had once illuminated the countenance 
of the painter—where were they now? His babe, too, 
shrank from him ; did even its young instinct teach 
that its father was no longer its friend or his own? The 
progress of our tale must tell. 

Gertrude sat late one evening watching for her hus- 
band’s return home. Such vigil she had recently too 
often kept. Her sister had begged to sit up with her, 
and was now reading aloud to her. Buteven that low, 
soft voice fell jarringly upon the ear of the anxious 
wife—upon the ear that was painfully strained to catch, 
through the pattering sound of the falling rain, every 
footstep upon the pavement without. Her uneasiness 
and alarm gradually became so painfully augmented, 
that every word tortured her, and she could scarcely 
refrain from imploring her innocent tormentor to desist. 
At length, concentrated feeling rendered her insensible 
to every thing save the tumult within her own bosom. 

Suddenly a loud sound started Gertrude’ from her 
gloomy reverie. The sewing, with which she had me- 
chanically continued to employ herself, dropped from 
her hand, and she half rose from her seat. It was only 
the book her sister had been reading. Her voice had 
sunk lower and lower, until it had ceased altogether, 
and the weary girl had dozed unobserved by eyes usn- 
ally so quick to note and relieve discomfort. The 
sleeping reader, too, had started violently at the noise 
made by the falling volume: she stared at Gertrude 
with a face in which chagrin contended with drowsiness 
for supremacy. In what close juxtaposition often stand 
ludicrousness and misery! 

‘¢ This is selfish, cruel!” thought Gertrude. ‘‘ Mary, 
love,” said she, gently, ‘‘ you shall not force yourself 
to sit up a moment longer. Alanson must have been 
detained in some way,” (she felt the color mounting to 
her temples, as she uttered this approach to a subter- 


She sat upright. There was no sound but whatseemed 
the audible beating of her own heart. Starting up, she 
rushed along the familiar way, and through the still 
open parlor door, to the spot where she had left the cra- 
dle. She flung herself on her knees in appalling ter- 
ror. The infant nestled in its sleep! It lived; her lips 
touched its warm cheek; it still slept unharmed! 
What words shall tell the passionate gratitude of the 
young mother? 

But the father—where was he? A loud crash in the 
room above thrilled every nerve. The Jamp had fallen 
from his hand. A muttered curse succeeded, and then 
there was another pause. Presently after he staggered 
across the floor and threw himself, with a deep groan, 
ponderously upon the bed. 

The agonized listener still knelt. There was silence 
in that dreaded chamber at last. She raised her clasped 
hands towards Heaven and implored the aid that earth 
seemed to deny. 

‘*God of the desolate orphan,” she prayed, ‘ be 
Thou the father of my defenceless child ; be Thou the 
protector of one who has now no other friend!” She 
paused—all silent still. A horrible fear crossed her 
mind ; he might be dying! 

Actuated by the courage of despair, the unhappy Ger- 
trude groped her way to the kitchen fire, and lighted a 
lamp by its smouldering embers. Her resolution was 
formed. She would watch by his side until morning, 
but she would not peril the babe—its young life must 
not be endangered by such a presence. Drawing its 
little couch, therefore, nearer to the half-open door, that 
she might hear it, should it waken, she hastily ascenled 
the stairs On the landing, she stopped and grasped the 
railing for support. Then closing her glazed and burn- 
ing eyes, and striving to subdue. the feeling of suffoca- 
lion that oppressed her, she endeavored, for a moment, 
to collect strength and calmness for what might yet 
await her. 


which she had purposely subdued and removed tc a dis- 
tant part of the room, threw its dim ray over the pale 
and agitated features of the faithful watcher, and fell 
with an uncertain gleam upon the bed where slept the 
inebriate—if that apathetic stupor coull be called sleep, 


The lamp near which Gertrude sat, and the light of 


which she had so often bestowed her care, stimulated to 
otherwise irksome effort by the affection that had dig- 
nified her occupation and hallowed her toil? Was it 
that polluted and encrimsoned hand that had so often 
and so tenderly clasped her own? Was it those gory 
and matted locks that it had been her wont fondly to put 
aside from the expansive brow, whcreon sat high am- 
bition and the majesty of mind? And that phrenzied 
eye and that foaming lip! Oh, God! was this the be- 
ing to whom she could hereafter cling as her best and 
dearest earthly friend and protector, with whom she 
must pass existence, and to whom she must teach her 
child reverently to look for guidance? And how could 
she direct the expanding mind of childhood, when she 
herself, and all around, were shadowed by such baleful 
influences. She thought on her father’s early death, 
and on its proximate cause, to which her veneration for 
his memory could not blind her. All that she had ever 
heard of that fearful disease which is the plague of the 
soul, rushed upon her mind with its dreadful manifest. 
ations, and still more dreadful consequences. She 
sought to look through the deep gloom of the present, 
into the dim and distant future, and she saw only the 
blackness of darkness. Before her yawned a Drunk- 
ard’s grave ! 

Morning broke at last. Its first uncertain light pene- 
trated to many a scene of bitter anguish and desolation; 
but where fell its struggling rays on greater wretched. 
ness than was here ? 

Gertrude was calm, but the unnatural brightness of 
her eye, her parched and parted lip, her cheek so ghast- 
ly pale, save only the one bright spot of hectic hue, 
gave token of what she had suffered, and of the corro- 
ding anxiety that still gnawed at her heart. She was 
calm, for she was already old in sorrow. The long, 
dread vigil of that night had prepared her mind for ef- 
fort and firmness, and she was first made aware of the 
extent to which her frame had been disturbed by what 
she had endured, when the piercing cry of her waking 
infant attested the pain inflicted by the convulsive ener- 
gy of her embrace. 

The day was yet young, when the humiliating labors 
| of the outraged but self-forgetting Gertrude had restored 
| some appearance of order and neatness to the apart- 





from the insensibility of which he would start at inter- | ments of the sufferer, in preparation for the arrival of 
vals, in delirious ravings. Once he sprang up with the | the physician, of whose presence even her unpracticed 
wildness of sudden phrenzy, and cried, in piercing | eye perceived the necessity. It was evident that the 
tones, ‘‘ take away the chill—I have killed its mother!” | wretched artist was now a prey to raging fever and de- 
* or | lirium, 


‘* Give me more wine,” he added, with a shriek, 








— 
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fuge,) ‘‘ but it cannot be long now before he returns.” 
And lighting her chamber lamp, she tenderly forced her iy \ | 
sister to seek her own apartment. is if to seize the fatal cup. tl 
Left alone with her boding reflections, the deserted | gradually changed to a fixed and idiotic stare, and mut- 

sentinel of love sunk upon a low seat beside the cradle | tering incoherently, he sunk back upon his pillow. 
of her sleeping infant, and strove to calm her anxious As the stream that has wandered gently among flow. 
spirits by watching its rosy slumbers. ‘‘ How pro. | ery scenes becomes suddenly powerful for good or ill, 
foundly she sleeps—how peacefully! Only youth and | in the might of accumulated waters, so, in self-commu- 
innocence can know such repose!” The midnight bell | ning, grew the strength of the lone wife, during the 
flung its deep peal upon the air as Gertrude breathed hours of that night of agony and fear. She re- 
these words; she counted the slow strokes,—they fell | called those first deep vows of love, so truly plighted 
jand so fondly cherished, her own bright anticipations 





my brain will madden!” anJ he grasped the empty air, 


Then the glare of madness 


long 





on her heart! | ‘ : : ke : 
Presently loud voices, and a noise as of some one | Of happiness, the calm serenity of satisfied affection 
struggling with others in the street, riveted her atten- |that had succeeded her marriage, and the sorrow that 


| Days passed—days of uncertainty, of gloomy furebo- 
|ding and anxious care, during which there had been no 


jinterval of re-established reason and consciousness. 
|The stricken wife still kept her sentinel post. She had 
‘heen warned and entreated to forego this ceaseless 
| watchfulness ; she had heard with a mournful smile, 
| but heeded not. It was her right, her duty ; she would 
| resign that right, delegate that duty, to no other. 

| At last, one day, when she had sat long with her 
| Strained and aching gaze fixed on the sunken and ghastly 
| face of her slumbering charge, he moved slightly and 


| opened his eyes. 


Their expression was mild and sad. 
Gertrude shrank instinctively back at this indication of 


tion. She started up with clasped hands and lipsapart, had gradually stolen. away that quiet delight as her hus- lreturning sense, but, by an irresistible impulse, her 


an! listened breathlessly. In another moment, her | band had seemed to lose his pleasure in her society, and 
husband’s voice, in raised and angry tones, reached her | his sympathy with the joys of home. 


Yet how unlike | 


eyes were slill riveted upon the invalid, and her whole 


frame quivered with thrilling expectation. He pressed 


ear. Snatching the lamp from the table, she flew into | was that gentler sorrow, difficult as she had thought it |his pale, attenuated hand to his forehead, and casta 


the passage. 
it. Whata sight for that young wife wasthere! Alan. | Shrivelling blight upon her. 
son Sanford was before her, but how changed! His those early vows gleam, like a tempest flash, across the 
clothes were torn and covered with mire, his uncovered | troubled waters of her soul? Did personal wrong and | 
heal revealed disordered and dripping locks, blood | indignity engross her? No! her thoughts, her fears, | 
dropped from his lacerated face, and his eye glared | her agony, were for him and for their child ; and that | 
wildly upon her. He reele forward and leaned against | wish, if it darted through her brain, Was as evanescent | 
the wall for support. jas the tempest light it resembled. She gazed upon the 
“ What—what is this?” shrieked Gertrude distract. | bed where she had so often lately pillowed her throb- 
edly | bing temples, while courting the oblivion of sleep as a 
‘He is in liquor ma’am, and has fell in the street,” | refuge from the gloomy forebodings of a burdened mind. 
criel the rough voice of a man from the steps, ‘‘ but | The mud-stains on its once snowy coverlet, its uneasy 
he'll do now, never fright yourself!” And he had the | confusion, the fragments of the broken lamp, the de. 
humanity to close the door as he spoke. | ranged furniture, all spoke of the presence of the ine- 
The horror-stricken wife approached the miserable | briate. The very air seemed poisoned. This was the | 
artist. apartment once sacred to purity and repose, which the 
‘Where are you hurt, Alanson? let me”—Her delicacy of refined taste and the feminine pride of the | 
words were arrested, for his eye suddenly kindled with | young housekeeper had delighted to arrange and adorn. 
infuriate phrenzy, and he struck her forehead violently | Now all was desecrated, and wakeful misery brooded | 
with his clenched hand. She uttered a cry of agony, | over the scene where gentle sleep once spread its cur- 
staggered backward and fell heavily | taining wings. Could it be? Was it not alla wild, hor- 
When a sense of existence returned to the stunned | rible delusion, a dream that would vanish with the reti- 
an: prostrate Gertrude, her first connected thought was lring shadows of night? Was the form before her that 
for her child. She raised herself with an effort upon | of the noble and intellectual Alanson Sanford? Were | 
her elbow ; all was dark and silent. Was he there ? | those foul and disordered garments the same upon | 


And did a wish to break | 








| spoke. 


The street door burst open as she reached | to bear, to the fell despair that had now fallen like a | slow, searching glance around. 


**T know—I feel it all now '” he groaned, in tones of 
horror and remorse, ‘‘She has fled from the brutal 
I struck her! Good God! can it be that] 
am come to this ?”’ 

‘* Alanson!” breathed the voice of love, in a subdued 
and soothing accent. 


drunkard! 


Their eyes met. A burning blush flushed the cheek 
and brow of the injured wife, but the sensitive and self- 
devoted one had forgotten herself; her emotion was 
created by her sympathy for him. 

‘* You need not fear me now, Gertrude,” he said, with 
profound humiliation and regret, extending his hand 
‘'towerds her with a gesture of earnest entreaty as he 
She came nearer, and he encircled her with his 
arm, drew her pale brow gently towards him and kissed 
it with deep and reverential tenderness. ‘ Can you, 
will you forgive me?” 

There was in that kiss the assurance of hope to the 
bleeding and sickened heart of Gertrude ; and the suf. 
fering that had, hitherto, been strained too high for 
softness, now found relief in tears 

The strong tension of her feclings thus relaxed, she 
was soon once more sufficiently herself to reply, ‘‘I 
have nothing to forgive. It was not you who wronged 
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me, but a demon who possessed your form.” She 
paused, for she saw the wandering glance returning, and 
the firm set teeth, and then hastened to add, ‘‘ but let 
us talk no more of it, dearest ; ’twas a frightfuldream, 
and will return no more, I trust.” 

* And will it return no more?” he exclaimed wildly; 
‘‘T have fallen fearfully—erred more deeply than you 
yet know. Can I hope to resist temptation for the fu- 
ture? 
this insatiable longing, when its thrall is riveted by ha- 
bit! Ambition, which I dignified with a better name, 
overwrought my brain, and I sought artificial support 
from what became, essential first, and then irresisti- 
ble.” ‘How have I betrayed your trust and love!” he 
concluded in agony of spirit. Gertrude, though almost 
overwhelmed by the tumult of her own feelings, en- 
deavored to soothe and encourage him. 

‘Yes, Gertrude,” said he solemnly, after an abstract- 
ed silence, ‘I will strive, I will struggle, I will be 


strong, not in the false, betraying strength of intellect. | 


ual pride, not even in the depth of our mutual love, but 
in the strength of Him who:aids the performance of the 
just resolve!” ‘* As my error has been public,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ so shall be my acknowledgment and renuncia- 
tion of that error, If the Christian makes an open re- 
nunciation of Lis former self, and takes on him an obli- 
gation that binds him before the world, how much more 
shall I need such adventitious support in my warfare 
with evil inclination. You, too, must uphold me, my 
beloved! Oh, save me from myself, by your counsel, 
and guidance, and firmness!” He spoke, and clasping 
in his own the hand whose earnest pressure had replied 
to his adjuration, he silently raised both towards Hea- 
ven, And witnessing angels recorded the fervent vow 
that uprose like incense from those united hearts, 
Time flew onward with unlingering wing. Two 
years had passed, It was the second anniversary of 
that day of solemn determination. Gertrude was alone 
with with God! There 
were tears on her cheek, but they were bright drops of 
thankfulness and joy. 
of the heart. Her brow wore the same sweet thought- 
fulness, and her eye the same quiet happiness of ex- 


her own thovghts—alone 


This day was to her a Sabb: 


pression as during the first year of her marriage. 

The high-souled Gertrude had nobly kept her vow, 
and she had now her full reward. She had felt the 
weight of the responsibility that rested upon her, and 
reason and reflection had tawght her how best to dis- 
charge it. She felt that her husband’s first error had 
been in overtaxing both his mental and physical cner- 
gies by excessive devotion to his exciting and engross- 
ing profession. She regarded him as suffering from a 
disease, engendered and progressively fostered by the 
injurious eagerness with which he had followed his pur- 
suit, 
ment in their own house, which she persuaded the 


She had, therefore, tastefully prepared an apart- 


artist to occupy as his studio, that she might be thus 
enabled to guard his health by her watehful tenderness, 
And her intuitive delicacy was ever on the alert to pre- 
vent his proud and susceptible spirit from being wound- 
ed by this surveillance, for she feared that even the 
semblance of coldness, distrust or contempt, might drive 
to desperation a mind rendered morbidly sensitive by 
It had been her 
care smilingly to win the pallet from his hand, to draw 
his reluctant attention from the soul-absorbing easel, and 
to ture him abroad to study the great types of art inthe 
ample pages of nature’s illimitable volume, that his 
mind might be unbent and his weary frame relieved, ere 
the exhaustion of both craved the deceitful support of 
artificial excitement. 


the peculiar condition of its possessor. 


She felt the imperative necessity 
of his obeying the laws that govern our corporeal na- 
ture, as well as those that regulate the operations of the 
world of mind ; and that wilfully to overtax that na- 
ture, was to produce suffering, and thus provoke the 
approach of temptation, 

The affection of Gertrude seemed to have been ren. 
dered, if possible, more tender, by the very weakness 
of Sanford. It had been hers to chase from his brow 
the gathering gloom of remorse, to elevate his sinking 
self-respect, to rekindle his waning hopes, to scoth, to 
cheer, to encourage, to bless! Her judicious and in- 
ventive economy, too, had gradually replenished the 
sqanty means upon which the recent improvidence of 
Sanford had made serious inroads. And though she 
had encountered many trials, and though her heart had 
often sickened with the conflicts of alternate hope and 
fear, yet outwardly there had been indications of nought 
save unflinching constancy of purpose, blended with 
the changeless affection of the forbearing and devoted 
wife. 








You—oh, you cannot know the rigid tyranny of 


Gertrude was roused from her blissful reverie by the 
entrance of her husband, leading a miniature Hebe by 
the hand. His quick eye detected the traces of recent 
emotion, and his conscious spirit divined the cause ; he 
silently placed the child within her mother’s arms, 
clasped both in a long embrace, and lifted towards Hea- 
ven a face radiant with deep and fervent thankfulness 
for the successful accomplishment of his Hien Re- 
SOLVE. M. Cc. C. 

Auburn, April, 1842. 

ae asap 
{For the Northern Light.] 
COMETS.—CHAPTER If. 





BY R. W. HASKINS, A. M. 
Author of “ Astronomy for Schools.’’ 


{Continued from page 16.) 


Havine, in the preceding chapter, glanced at the 
cometary opinions of various nations and individuals, 
lrather by way of marking the progress of the human 
mind, and its process of advancement, we are now to 
examine some other particulars in relation to cometary 
bodies. 

We have seen that Tycho-Brahe exposed that an- 


teors ; and since his day they are known to be celestial 
bodies, and to move round the sun in obedience to the 
same laws that govern the revolutions of the planets. 
There are, however, distinctive differences between 
the movements of comets and those of planets. The 
orbits of these last are all fixed within very narrow 
limits, and all lie within the same narrow band, or 
space of the heavens: these are nearly circular ; and 
in them the planets all move, in the same direction, 
round the sun 
are not confined to any particular portion of the hea- 


The orbits of comets, on the contrary, 





jvens, but are scattered over the sky in every part: in 


|other words, while the planets all appear to move only 
through the constellations of the zodiac, comets are 


}confined to no particular constellations, but have their | 


bits, too, instead of being nearly circular, are execeed- 
ingly elongated ellipses ; some comets having one point 


lof their path or orbit even nearer the sun than that of 


| Mercury, and the opposite extremity far beyond the 
jorbit of Uranus, the most distant known planet of our 
|}solar system. But, in the extent of these orbits there is 
no more uniformity than in their positions; for while one 
| known comet makes its pericdic return to the sun once in 
j about 3 3.10 years, there are others which consume many 
| hundreds of years in each revolution; as for instance, 
|the great comet of I811, (for there were two in that 


year,) according to the calculations of Mens. Bessel, 
consumes no less than three thousand three hundred 
and eighty-three years in a singie revolution! ‘These 
immense periods of time, thus consumed, by some 
comets, in performing their stated revolutions round 
the sun, furnish us with direct proof that the space be- 
yond the orbit of the most distant planet now known 
to us, and within which moving bodies gravitate to our 
sun, is such that its extent could not easily be compu- 
One other 
tinctive difference which we have to notice is, that while 
the planets, as we have seen, all move in one uniform 


ted, by any of our habitual methods. dis- 


direction, in their orbits round the sun, comets have no 
such uniformity of direction, some of them moving the 
same as the planets, and others in the opposite direction. 
Comets are also, unlike planets, subject to constant, 
and often very sudden changes in their apparent size, 
form, &e., of which we shall speak more fully here- 
after. 

From what has been shown, it will be readily infer- 
red that a comet cannot be recognized, on a second ap- 
| pearance, or distinguished from some other one, either 
by its appearance, or by the particular region of the hea- 
vens in which it makes itself visible. There is, how- 
ever, a process, though one not susceptible of explana- 
tion here, by which astronomers determine, with tol- 
erable certainty, whether a given comet, upon its ap- 
pearance, has been before observed. This consists in 
calulating the parabolic elements of each comet's orbit ; 
and those thus caleulated are recorded in what is called 
the catalogue of comets, in order that those which sub- 
sequently appear may be recognized as old acquain- 
tances, or treated as strangers, as the case may be. 
This catalogue, in 1813, contained the elements of 117 
comets ; in 1831,the number had been increased to 137, 
which had been thus caleulated, without counting any 
one a second time; and it is probably destined to 
still further augmentation. The four most ancient 





cient error, namely, that comets are atmospheric me- | 


comets, of which astronomers have been able to deter- 
mine the orbits, are those which appeared in the re. 
spective years, 240, 539, 565 and 837. It was Chinese 
observations alone, that furnished all thedata for these 
calculations. It is worthy of remark, that while the 
Chinese astronomers followed with assiduity, and sole- 
ly for the purposes of science, the comet of 837, the 
people of Europe saw, in that body, only a sign of ce- 
lestial wrath, from which even Louis the Meek him- 
self, after having carefully consulted all the astrologers 
of his empire, had no hope of escape, only as he pur- 
chased it by founding monasteries. The comet of 1556, 
since known as Halley’s comet, is the most ancient one, 
of which the orbit has been calculated from observations 
made exclusively in Eurdpe. 

As comets farther differ from planets, in the appear- 
ance of their different parts, and, as some of these parts 
occasionally seem to be wanting, so it has been matter 
of convenience to give such several parts distinct and ap- 
| propriate names, by which to distinguish them one 
| from another. Thus, the central part, more bright 
than the rest, is called the nucleus: the cloudy, or hazy 
appearance which surrounds this, the envelop: these 
two, collectively, are the head of the comet; and the 
| luminous train, by which most comets are accompanied, 
is called the tail. 





Some comets have no tail, and oth- 
ers no nucleus, and at others again, have, at one time, 


a nucleus, and at others none ; and occasionally a comet 
| appears atone time with, and at another without, any 
| vestige of a tail. 
From the numerous differences in the appearances of 
these bodies and those of planets, aided probably by the 
|successive departure and return of comets, these last 
have been objects of alarm to nations the most civilized. 
| This has arisen from the want of more scientific know- 
| ledge, diffused among all classes. A remark of Mons. 
| Arago, the French astronomer, may be considered no 
| less applicable to this country than to Europe. 

** Moreover,” says he, ‘‘if you will only listen, in 
| those circles which are called fashionable, to the long 
discourses of which the approaching commet is the 


uth paths through them all, indiscriminately. ‘Their or | theme, you may decide whether there is any room to 


congratulate ourselves upon the pretended diffusion of 
knowledge, which so many perfectionists are pleased to 
| consider as the distinguishing feature of our age. Un- 
| der the brilliant but superficial gloss with which the 
| purely literary studies of our colleges cover all classes 
of society, we almost always find, to speak plainly, a 
profound ignorance of those beautiful phenomena, 
| those grand laws of nature, which are our best safe. 
| guard from prejudice.” 

The same writer, upon another occasion, observes 
that he had often been seriously inquired of how comets 
disencumbered themselves of their nodes ; and that other 

| persons had solicited him to show them the perihelion 
|of Halley’s comet with the most powerful telescopes in 
the observatory ! 

| When so little attention, then, has been bestowed 
upon these subjects, even by persons deemed well in- 
formed, we are not surprised at the superstitious fears 
respecting commets ; nor that, in the eye of the public, 
it should seem so very surprising that anything definite 
[could be known of the return, &e. of these bodies. In. 
|deed, the history of one comet shows us-that Europe 
once, and that no very long time since, adopted the be- 
lief that astronomers actually did not possess any true 
knowledge of this kind, and that all they had said to 
the contrary was but so much pretension. This was 
| the comet of 1770, which was discovered by Messier, 
inthe month of June. In computing the elements of 
its orbit, Lexell found that its motion corresponded toa 
revolution of five years anda half. This, of course, 
filled all with astonishment ; for with so frequent a re- 
turn, it should have been often seen. But, although 
very bright, it never had been seen before ; or at least, 
| there was not inthe catalogue of comets, the elements of 
jany orbit that agreed with those of this one. Doubts, 


employed by the astronomers ; and when, by subsequent 
vigils, it was found that the body in question did not 
return, as, by Lexell’s determination it should, the be- 
lief in the fallacy of these methods was established. 
Those, therefore, who gave themselves the trouble of 
any farther thought upon the matter, did so only to ex- 
ercise their wits, at the cost of the astronomers; and 
‘it may be easily imagined,” says Arago, ‘‘ how many 
sarcasms and jokes, good or bad, were levelled at them 
for their last comet, and how much they were laughed 
at for having supposed that they had found out an infal- 
lible method of calculating the return of these bodies.” 

But the astronomers were scarcely less perplexed 














then, began toarise respecting the validity of the methods * | 
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than the public to understand the matter, as there 
was something entirely mysterious, even to them, 
in the non-return of this comet. Its absence in- 
volved unknown contingents, and might be due to some 
law, not yet explained, which suspended the action of 
gravitation. Theories, therefore, were rapidly formed 
to meet the case ; but its final solution was reserved for 
La Place. Comets, it was seen, contained but little 
matter and the idea quite naturally occurred that they 
must, of necessity, be easily disturbed by the attrac- 
tion of large bodies, and that consequently, their orbits 
might not be stable, like those of the planets, but liable 
tochange. Lexell had remarked that, in 1767 and 
1779, this comet approached very near to Jupiter, whose 
powerful attraction had diminished, in 1767, the peri- 
helion distance of its orbit, so as to bring the comet 
within view of the earth in 1770, by withdrawing it 
from its previous orbit, in which it was invisible from 
the earth; and afterwards, namely, in 1779, the influence 
of the same planet, acting in an opposite direction, up- 
on the comet, increased its perihelion distance so much 
as to carry the comet again beyond our sight. La Place 
submitted these suggestions to the test of analysis and 
demonstrated that such had been the result of the at- 
traction of Jupiter, upon this comet, at different times, 
and upon opposite sides. The appearance, then of this 
comet, in 1770, for the Ist and the last time, is fully ex- 
plained, when we add that its return to its perihelion, 
in 1776, took place during daylight, which alone pre- 
vented the inhabitants of 
view of that boly, whose 
caused so much mirthful raillery, on the one hand, and 


the earth enjoying a second 
strange disappearance had 


laborious investigation upon the other 

This determination, while it dissipated all doubts, 
and silenced derision, well settled a new and important 
fact in astronomy, namely, that the orbits of comets, 
are constantly liable to be changed, both in their posi- 
tions and their dimensions, by the attraction of the 
large celestial bodies, whenever a sufliciently near ap- 
proach to any of these list shall take place. 

We have said that there is a catalogue containing the 
elements of the orbits of 137 comets. There are, how- 
ever, but three, in all, whose regular periodic return is 
known. These are Halley’s or the the comet of 1759, 
the same that was seen by us all in 1835, and whose re- 
volution embraces a period of about seventy-six years; 
Encke’s, or the comet of 3 3-10 years; and Bicla’s, or 
the comet of 6] years. This last is the comet which 
so prodigiously frightened people, both in Europe and 
America, in 1832, because some one had said that on 
its return to the sun, in that year, it would strike the 
earth and break it in pieces! So great was the men- 
tal agitation in 
Board of Longitude of France, deemed it advisable to 


Europe, upon that occasion, that the 


publish in the Annuaire, all that science had made 
known upon the subject. This tract was translated and 
republished in this country; so that the people of both 
hemispheres were somewhat relieved of their unground- 
ed fears. We say ungrounded, because analysis had 
proved that no just cause for fearing the expected col- 
lision had ever existed. Itis true that this little comet 
did, on the 29th of October, of the year in question, 
cross the path or orbit of the earth, at the point where 
the earth itself arrived on the 30th day, of November, 
following. The distance, then, between the two bodies 
Was. at all times. more than 48,000,000 of miles! a 
space amply suflicient to have silenced all fears of in- 
jury, even were tie comet many times larger than it 
really is. 

Encke’s comet, or the comet of three and three-tenths 
years, was discovered in 1818; and the calculations 
made upon its orbit showed it to accomplish its revolu- 
tion round the sun in 1,200 days. This short period 
was a new feature in cometary science; as all pre- 
vius opinions had been that one of the essential charac. 
teristics of a comet was that it must needs revolve in an 
orbit requiring a vast period of time. It was at first, 
therefore, deemed probable that there was some mis- 
take in this, and great caution was employed ina revi- 
sion of the computations. But these were found fault- 
less ; and then by searching records, it was found to be 
-highly probable that this same body was seen in 1805. 
This stimulated to further investigation ; when, among 
the collections of the French academy, were found 
proofs of the observance of this comet in each of the 
years 1786 and 1795. Since 1818, this little body, though 
so small as to be invisible to the naked eye, has regu- 
larly returned, at its assigned periods. We know, then, 
that at least one comet achieves its entire course round 
the sun in about 1,200 days, which corrects the an- 
cient error, viz., that long periods are indispensa- 








| ble to comets ; since the time consumed by this one is | 
| less than that required ior the revolution of any planet 

| of our solar system whose orbit is situated outside that 

| of Vesta. Some remarks upon the physical constitution 

of comets are reserved for the next chapter. 

[To be continued.] 

(For the Northern Light.] 
KRUMMACHER’S PARABLES. 


{Translated from the German, by Azon Taner.] 


[The following simple stories, are the dedication 
of a volume of Parables, by Dr. F. A. Krumma- 
CHER, to his Queen, who in her childhood was his 
neighbor. The first relates to a period shortly be- 
fore, and the second and third to events during and 


| parte. ‘The second describes an historical fact. The 
whole volume is characterized in the original by 
a beautiful simplicity, surpassed only it seems to me, 
by the inspired pen. ] 


LOUISA, THE MOST BELOVED, MOST HONORED QUEEN. 


THE BRAMIN’S GIFT—FIRST PARABLE, 1805. 


SAKOUTALA, the most amiable and beloved of 
all queens that ever adorned the throne of India, the 
devoted wife of the noble prince Wekrama, once 
celebrated the happy day of her birth. And joy re- 
sounded in the cottages and palaces of the whole 
land, but livelier and more tender was its music in 
every heart. 

For the face of the queen was beautiful and gen- 
tle, and the glance of her eye shone mild and lovely 
as the evening sun, when he declines behind the 
mountains, and sends down dew and coolness, and 
hills and vallies are moistened from on high. 

So also was the countenance of Sakoutala. There- 
fore the inhabitants of India looked up to their in- 
comparable princess, with filial affection and grati- 
tude, and brought costly gifts of every kind, the most 
beautiful productions of the country, and incense, 
and gold, and precious stones; but others supplicated 
blessings from Brahma. 

And behold there came to the festive company 


a Bramin, who brought in his hand a small basket, 


der of the little basket. 
‘Then spake the servant of the court who stood in 
the porch: ‘* Will the Bramin approach the splen 
dor of the throne with bis little rush basket bordered 
with crisped moss??? 
But the Bramin advanced frankly, and set the bas 
ket at the feetof Sakoutala, and said: 


these flowers sprung up in the distant valley on the 
frontier of thy great dominions, where thy foot wan- 
dered, while yet the first spring of life smiled on 
thee.”’ 

So spoke the Bramin, and the little basket stood at 
the feet of Soukatala. 

Then the queer, inclined her face, and looked upon 
the basket, and on the blossoms with which it was fil 
led. 
flowers of the valley of her youth. 

dut the Bramin turned back into the lonely valley, 
and the splendor of the fields appeared more beauti 
fultohim. For he had seen the smiling face of Sa- 
koutala. 

So ventures the poet, on the shores of the Ruhr 
and the Rhine, to dedicate to the most honored and 
beloved queen, some simple flowers of his spirit and 
his heart. 

For sprung they not up in the valley of the 


and reverence? 


the basket of the Bramin! 


THE PRECIOUS STONE—SECOND PARABLE, 1907. 


Sakoutala, the fairest and most lovely of the queens 


and silent prayers to Brahma. For a fearful wai 
had ravaged the country, and the ruler of India, her 
consort, was far from her in the turmoil of battle. 
But what made her pain more severe, was that ma- 
ny of the faithful of the land had fallen in battle, and 
other servants of the king whom he had crowned 
with benefits and honor, were rebellious and exhibit- 


the time of danger. Therefore Sakoutala wept in 
sadness, and the day of her birth was to her as a day 
of death. 

Then came in one of the ladies in attendance to the 
mourning princess, and said : 





just after, ravages occasioned by the wars of Bouna- | 


- here, who presented to thee the flowers of his val- 
ey. > 

But Sakoutala sighed and said: ‘* How can flowers 
gladden my wounded heart, or be an ornament to my 
pallid cheeks? Nevertheless, said the kind queen, 
admit him, that through his gift I may show that inmy 
grief the love of true simplicity remains.’’ 

The old Bramin came and bowed his face and said: 
** Behold thou kind ruler and mother of thy people, 
thine afflictions have not estranged from thee, the 
hearts of the inhabitants of the valley, where thou 
once wandered, while yet the first spring of life smil- 
ed on thee. For the change of fickle fortune loosens 


| not the bonds of true affection, but entwines them 


more firmly.—Yet I bring thee not flowers. 


They 


| are trodden down in our valley, but they will spring 


up and bloom, when Brahma, after the storm, again 
sends the spring. I bring thee the most costly gift 
our valley produces—a gem as beautiful as ever was 
seen in India.” 

The incomparable princess glanced in silent won- 
der at the Bramin. 

He proceeded: Flowers I dedicated to thee, while 
the youthful lustre of untroubled joys still illumined 
thy fair countenance. But Brahma has sent thee af- 
flictions; I see thy cheek blanched by the breath of 
silent grief; I knew that thou wouldst greet the day 
of thy birth with tears. To lovely spirits tears are 


|the dew of heaven, which perfects their bloom. 


that had assembled in the gates of the princess, also | 


woven of rushes, and simple moss covered the bor- | 


** Behold | 
thou kind motherand ruler of thy people, these rushes | 
of the basket, and this delicate moss of the hill, and | 


And she smiled full of pleasantness on the | 


true- | 
hearted land, where Louisa once wandered, and 
where a virtuous people utter her name with affection | 


© may Louisa’s smile also, hallow the little gift of | 


of India, celebrated the day of her birth with tears 


ed the ingratitude and cowardice of their hearts in | 


‘Behold the Bramin 
! 


Thus Brahma hallows his favorite. Behold there- 
fore, I now bring thee, the most precious production 
of nature. 

So spoke the Bramin, and placed with affectionate 
reverence, a casket of ebony at the feet of Sakou- 
| tala. The gem shone splendidly in its dark enclo- 
| sure. 

Then the queen inclined her face, and looked upon 
the casket, and the precious stone that filled it with 
its beams. And a bright tear ran down her cheeks. 

But the Bramin turned back into the lonely valley, 
|} and wandered silent, and full of sadness. For he had 
seen the tears of Sakoutala. 





THE GRAVE—THIRD PARABLE, 1814. 


Silent and full of sadness wandered the Bramin in 
his solitary valley, and thought of the tried and suf- 
fering princess, when behold, there arose anew a fear- 
fulwar. The powerful destroyer broke forth with 
his wild hordes to waste the land from west to east. 
And what he undertook with insult and scorn, he ac- 
complished amidst the sighs of humanity. 

Then the old man supplicated day and night to 
Bralina for Wikrama the just, and for Sakoutala the 
kind princess. But his prayer was not heard, and 
the tumult of the battle rolled on like a river to the 
valley of the Bramin, and the country lay under the 
scourge of the oppressors. 

Then fled the Bramin sorrowing to the wild moun- 
| tains, and dwelt between the rocks, and shunned the 
| sight of a human countenance. For his soul was 
full of erief, and he desired to die. 

But his wish was not fulfilled, aad he dwelt in soli- 
tude in the caves of the rocks for many years. Sud- 
denly there resounded about him from the distance 
the sound of triumphant rejoicing, and song's of de- 
liverance, with drums and cymbals. 

Then the old man inclined his face to the earth, 
and prayed, and arose, and anointed his head, and 
| said: Before I die ] must behold the victory of the 

righteous, and look upon the countenance of the 
queen, 

Therefore the Bramin again filled his little basket 
with the most beautiful spring flowers, and covered 
it with the young shoots of the olive and palm trees, 
and the delicate foliage of the fragrant myrtle. Now 
he turned his face hastily towards the city of the 
king, and travelled in silence, between the rejoicing 
throngs of the people. 
| And when he stood in the gate of the palace, his 
‘countenance brightened, and he opened his mouth 
and spoke to the servants of the king: lead me to the 
queen that | may bring her my offering. For seven 
years I have not seen the world. 

When he had spoken these words, the servant look- 
ed on him, and was silent and wept. And the old 
man said: why do you weep, and why is your coun- 
| tenance changed? 

Then answered the servant and said: Artthou then 
a stranger on, the earth, that thou alone knowest not 
what has happened? And he Jed him to the grave 
of the queen. Behold, said he, her heart is broken! 

Then the countenance of the old man brightened, 
and his eye shone with the fire of youth, and he rais- 
ed his head and looked towards heaven and said: Do 
I not see the throne of Brahma, and the splendor of 
the eternal sea of light that surrounds him! And 
Sakoutala reposes before him on the illumined per- 
fumed clouds and looks benignantly down upon us. 
The purest propitiary sacrifice of her country, she 
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now shines as the priestess of heavenly peace. Glo- 
rified spirit! Lo! I now consecrate to thee these 
earthly flowers! 

The old man was silent, and bent his face over the 
grave and the flowers. A gentle sound of suppres- 
sed breathing was heard, and Brahma released his 
spirit. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
THE SPORTING MILLER. 





BY WILLIAM H. SOTHAM. 


‘When the morn stands on tiptoe, ’twixt mountainand eky, 
How sweet ’tis to fullow the hounds in full cry: 

When the bright spirkling dew-drops the meadows adorn, 
How sweet ’tis to follow the echoing horn : 

How sweet are the pleasures where love leads the way, 
The nymph to pursue more bright than the day; 

Those joys are divine, when pursuing we find, 

The nymph overtaken, the fair one proves kind.””—Old Song. 

Tuere is a beautiful little village in the county 
of ———, that has attracted the eye of many a tra- 
veller. The village green is shaded by the old oak 
and stately elm, under whose branches, on a sum- 
mer’s day, the cottagers’ daughters sat making 
gloves and lace. 

As the sun grew low, their sires and brothers came 
in from their toil; the shepherds from their flocks ; 
the herdsmen from their cattle ; the ploughmen from 
their steeds; the taskers from their flails; and the 
wood-man trudged across the green with his faggot 
of frieze. 

As soon as the evening frugal meal had closed, the 
sires hied to their gardens; the dames washed up the 
dishes and put the children to bed; and the elder 
sons and daughters tripped over the green sod and 
danced away the twilight hour. Thus passed spring 
and the early part of summer. 

Hay making came; the dames and damsels went 
for with their fork and rake to make the new mown 
grass. The harvest came also; the elder branches 
of the family, both male and female, who could use 
their sickles, cut down the ripening grain; and the 
children left their schools to glean the scattered ears 
that fell. When the fields were clear from grain, 
the gleaners’ grist was ground, and the leaves hed 
dropped from the trees and hedges. It was a true sign 
that the hunting season was approaching; the vil- 
lagers looked forward with delight for the first meet- 
ing of the fox-hounds, which was on the parish 
feast day; every John and Betty sported a new coat 
and frock; and the gloveresses and lacemakers, who 
thought themselves a step higher, displayed their 
ribbons and laces, joined by the inferior farmers’ 
daughters. Many visitors came from the neighbor- 
ing parishes, both beaux and belles; the former 
played a cricket match, and the latter clapped their 
hands fo: the winning party. The gipsies would get 
up a donkey race; their wives would stick up their 
snuff-boxes, three sticks to throw fora penny. Some 
played skittles, others ninepins; but all the higher 
classes to hunting repaired. Those who could not 
muster a horse, went tu see the find, and followed as 
far as they could, and in the evening all paired off 
for the village ball. 

As Tom Tidy, the sporting miller, wil! be a cha- 
racter of some notoriety, I must endeavor to give my 
reader 2 brief history of his life. 

Tom, when a child, (and an only on*,) in the 
arms of his mother, was rather boisterous in his tem- 
per; and she being of a similar disposition, handled 
Tom somewhat roughly. One day Tom had incurred 
her wrath, and suffered much for doing it. She put 
him ina large upright eartnern churn, and lett him 
to cry until he was tired. In the mean time the old 
lady went to serve her skim-milk calves, and one, 
not being satisfied with the quantity she gave, fol- 
lowed her into the kitchen. ‘Tom’sdoleful tone and 
the bunts she got from the calf, made her bang the 
door and leave them in disgust. No sooner had she 
gone, than the calf discovered the churn in which 
Tom was de, osited, and without reference to his 
sobs, upset it, rolled Tom out, who was followed by 
a little sour buttermilk. The calf seeing this, thrust 
his head to the bottom to get at the remainder, 
and it being such a tight fit, could not get it out 
again. 

He first ran backwards, then forwards, at length 
against the stone mantle-piece, and burst out the 
bottom. With this stroke the calf discovered the 
door, and out he ran as fast as his legs could carry 
him, with a part of the churn round his neck. The 
farm-yard was soon in an uproar; the cows scamp- 
ered away with their tails up, turned round, gave 
some wild looks, and bellowed; the pigs squealed ; 
the fowls cackled; the donkey brayed; and the dog 
barked. This confusion drew together all persons 





within sight or hearing. Mrs. Tidy and her servant 


Betty ran, and stared with all the eyes they had. 
The calf was caught, and released; Betty discover- 
ed that the churn was broken, and Mrs. Tidy won- 
dered what had become of her child. 

Away they went to the kitchen, and found poor | 
little Tom crying most pitifully, his face covered | 
with blood, and his nose beaten perfectly flat. Mrs. | 
Tidy was not much affected at the sight; and Betty 
said, Oh! my poor little Tommy. ‘lhe doctor was 
sent for; Tom’s nose was put in as good shape as 
the accident would allow, but it gave his phiz a very 
singular and comic appearance. 

‘This misfortune drew forth the sympathy of Tom’s 
father, but did not soften the heart of his mother; the 
former indulged him to excess, the latter gave him 
more strips, kicks and bruises than kisses. As Tom 
grew up, his countenance became remarkably strik- 
ing’; those who had ever seen him once, would be 
certain of knowing him again; atten years of age 
he was sent to a boarding-school. As soonas he en- 
tered the play-ground, the boys flocked round him 
to examine his comical face. Some inquired if they 
had seen the boy without a nose; others said he had 
a face as flat as a pancake. 

‘Tom, for a few days, was a laughing stock for all, 
until they found him a pugilist, too dangerous to be 
trifled with. ‘Tom’s heart was hardened by his mo- 
ther’s ill-treatment; and as he grew up, he was fear- 
less and careless of whom he pleased or offended; | 
he fought many larger boys, and always came off | 
conqueror; and by his continual success was soon | 
deemed the champion. If any quarrel ensued, Tom | 
was Called in as arbitrator; he was invariably in fa- | 
vor of a fight, and always proposed to second the 
weakest. 

Tom loved fun better than learning, and often | 
kicked his aged master’s shins until they were black | 
and blue, and sent him to his wife fora plaster. At the | 
age of fourteen, Tom gave his master such a tremen- | 
dous beating with a large ash stick he had procured | 
for the purpose, that he was obliged to be expell- | 
ed from school. When he arrived home, his father | 
laughed at his story, and his mother tied him to the 
leg of the table; this was no sooner done, than it was | 
broken into twenty pieces. His dame finding she | 
could not do any thing with him, proposed to his sire 
to apprentice him to any trade he would prefer; she | 
would rather he would make his own choice, as he | 
might not have an excuse to return. The busband | 
and wife had a quarrel about Tom’s leaving home ; | 
but the latter was determined to have her own way ; | 
therefore the former complied, and Tom knowing a 
miller, who, he thought, would indulge him in frolic, | 
agreed to serve him for seven years. ‘Tom having’ | 
soon found out that his new master was a coward, took | 
advantage of it, and went where he pleased, without | 
leave or consultation. 

As he advanced toward manhood, he visited the 
neighboring parish feasts, and flourished as a promi- | 
nent character. Ifa fight, he was either second, or | 
bottle holder; and often went home with a pair of | 
black eyes. Ina cricket match he was a good bat- | 
ter, and an excellent middle scout. 

At the wake-ball, Tom kept good time, and un- 





nerve being good, he assumed a sporting-like posi- 
tion. 

Soon after this, a small gorse cover appeared ; it 
was prettily situated for a find. A whimper was 
soon heard, then the first challenge, and soon after 
there was plenty of music. Tom stood on tiptoe in 
stirrups and cheered their melodious notes. Gone 
away, was the cry. Tom saw reynard break cover 
in magnificent style, with his long brush hanging, 
and bounding across the old greensward. The first 
few fences were light, and Tom kept in place like a 
steady sportsman, set to work as if he meant to keep 
there. The fourth fence wasa ‘‘rasper;,”? but Tom 
went at it fearlessly ; his horse fell on his knees and 
Tom went head and heels over his neck. 

Away went the horse and left him to run for it; 
his steed, though young, kept to the tail of the 
hounds. Reynard, whose point was for the strong 
burrows, found he could not make them, took refuge 
in a drain, after a burst of twenty minutes. Tom 
followed track and got to his horse before a terrier 
was procured, or the fox bolted; he had jnst recover- 
ed from his ten-toed chase, when he was viewed 
stealing from the drain with the terrier close at his 
brush. The head whipper-in gave a single wave 
with his cap for silence; but Tom, not knowing the 
signal, gave the view halloo in as shrill and sports- 
man.like note as any huntsman or whipper-in could 
have done; he awoke every hound to his call. Away 
they went at a racing pace, with fox in view. 

Tom had lectures from all quarters, but they were 
short and reprehensive. The head whip rode before 
him, and threw the dirt in his face as much as he 
could. The notes of the musical pack sounded mer- 
rily; it filled the valley with melody, and echoed on 
the hills; but Tom’s horse began to flag. The whip, 
a ‘‘knewing cove,’? and as good a rider as ever 
threw leg over a saddle, pulled up to Tom’s side, 
and said, ‘‘ Now, young man, is the time to ride; 
don’t let small matters stop you; they are hard at it; 
nows the time to cheer them. Hark to them; hark, 
hark; listen to their beautiful music. Look at their 
heads and tails; see how they go; now’s the time to 
become top sawyer; go it in earnest, sir; this isa 
glorious run to try both horse and hound; they run 
wild with delight over this velvet sod. Hoic merti- 
man, old fellow; forty minutes like this will give the 
bloods a buster.”’ 

The huntsman cheered them with voice and horn; 
reynard was again viewed, but scarcely able to raise 
atrot. Tom could not keep with them, nor could 
the fox live before them; a few more fields closed 
his destiny; the death halloo was given. As soon 
as he was taken from the hounds, inquiry was made 
for the sporting youth. ‘Tom was seen at a distance 
making the best of his tired steed. The huntsman 
made toward him with the fox in hand, winding his 
merry horn. The master of the hounds reminded 
Tom of his ignorance of the chase; and how he had 
shortened the run by not allowing the fox some law. 
Tom made a satisfactory apology; was christened 
with the fox’s blood, the Sporting Miller, and was 
cautioned to observe the silent signal. 

This brought Tom into the notice of sportsmen; 


derstood every figure ; but his steps were peculiar to | he drew on his master for two days in a week, if the 


himself; and he being a favorite amongst the lace- 
makers and gloveres-es, for his well-known courage, 
he had an opportunity of selecting a pretty girl for a 
partner. His taste in this respect was somewhat re- 
fined; and as it was the fashion to dance with one 
partner the whole night, he thought he was as much 
entitled to the belle as any man. 

Tom’s figure was very genteel; had his nose been 
his best feature, he might have been pronounced by 
the ladies a handsome and promising youth. His 
dress was also neat and plain, and without the least 
show of tinsel. His manner to his superiors was very 
complaisant; but to his equals and inferiors rather 
forbidding. 


He passed through his apprenticeship without 
gaining much knowledge of the business; he rode 
his master’s nags when ever he had an opportunity, 
but never took them without his consent. Tom’s 
time closed at the age of twenty-one, and on that day 
his father presented him with a hunter, on condition 
that he should remain with his old master two years 
longer, for which Tom was to receive a small salery, 
and be allowed one day’s hunting a week. To this 
he readily agreed. 

Tom’s first appearance with the fox-hounds on 
horseback was rather exciting; 


ed him with marked curiosity. At first, 


_ hounds met near enough; he became a daring rider, 
| improved his seat, but never could hold out in a long 
| run, being too fond of larking. 
Tom was invited to many a hunt dinner; could give 
a sporting toast; sing a hunting song ; break a bell- 
wire ; twist off a knocker, or upset the watchman ; 
| sna by the time his two years expired, he was a 
sportsman of some notoriety. 
| At this juncture his father had purchased the mill 
| near the aforesaid village, furnished his houve, and 
hired him a faithful man, who understood his busi- 
|ness. Tom knew how to grind the gleaner’s grist, 
| but was not capable of making flour to suit the no- 
| bleman’s table; he could dress a stone, but not to the 
| satisfaction of his man, therefore the business was all 
left to him, and Tom kept on with sport. 
| Tom’s mother procured him a house-keeper; a 
widow rather advanced in age, with a squint, which 
was not very becoming ; however, she was a geod 
| cook, and kept the house neat. 
| ‘'Tom’s house stood on the bank of a beautiful clear 
| trout stream ; the ivy crept over the old walls ; the 
| fruit trees grew about the lawn, interspersed with 
ornamental ones; some elm, pine and ash trees 
filled with rooks’ nests, thick and high, enlivened the 


all sportsmen view- | Scene, and with a little taste displayed, the premises 
his seat | Might have been made quite picturesque ; but Tom 


was awkward, his horse fretted; but Tom stuck | looked at the kitchen-garden, erected an arbor in the 


close to the saddle. A few of the sporting bloods 
rode up to him, and entered into conversation. Tom’s 
answers were ready and amusing ; and as they trot- 
ted on to draw the first cover, they were disposed for 
a little “larking.”” When they came to a sheep- 
fold, they must go in and out over the hurdles. 


| centre to receive his friends on a summer’s evening 


to smoke a cigar, for whom he drew a cork of his 
best. 

Tom was often visited by noblemen and their s>ns; 
entertained them with a hearty welcome, and gave 
them many a pleasant day’s trout fishing. He could 


Tom’s horse did this remarkably well, and his rider’s | throw a fly to a charm; and his bobbing nets for 
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craw-fish drew forth the fair, so that Tom’s visitors 
were numerous, ani of a high quality. 

There was a hunting box about a mile from Tom’s 
dwelling, where seven young bloods of the chase had 
taken up their abode for the hunting season; each 

ssessed four hunters and a coverhack. This esta- 

lishment, you may imagine, required something of 
a capital to support it; but all being sons of noble- 
men, or rich landholders, funds were easily procured ; 
they kept bachelor,’ hall, and open house-keeping 
for their friends; fed upon the richest viands, and 
quaffed th2 oldest wine ; in short, every seasonable 
luxury found its way to the hall. Tom was a wel- 
come guest at their merry parties; cracked many a 
joke with them at home and in the field, and received 
numerous presents, such as horses, dogs, guns, fish- 
ing-rods, whips and sporting-dresses; some would 
send him scarlet coats and small clothes, others new 
top-boots of the hunting fashion, velvet caps of comi- 
cal and various shapes; an old oak table for his 
friends to put their legs under, and to adorn it, add- 
ed venison from their fathers’ parks, and wine from 
the choicest vintage, to supply his wants for a feast. 
This sporting party kept their pack of fox-hounds in 
a kennel near the village, and being a noted one, it 
drew many sportsmen to that quarter. 

In some parts of this hunt foxes were rather scarce, 
and they would often meet with a blank day; when 
this was the case, they would get Tom to leap his 
horse over some ‘‘ rasping’’ fence, for he could ride 
in cool blood equally well as when hounds were run- 
ning, and was always ready to amuse his friends. If 
a dandy or cockney were seen in the field, Tom was 
encouraged to plaster him with mud, or play him 
some laughable trick. One beautiful hunting morn- 
ing they met at a favorite cover, the wind was south- 
erly, the sky cloudy, which denotes a good day’s 
sport. The hounds looked like running, the horses 
anxious to go, and their riders willing to push them, 
altho’ the ground was heavy, it was a sporting meet. 

A cockney, just from town, made his appearance ; 
he was a son of a failor, and, I believe, it was nearly 
his first appearance in the country. He was seeking 
some rich farmer’s daughter. He had rode out on 
horseback with sev2ral London ladies, and thought 
himself a winning beau. He had a gold chain (or 
peradventure it might be gilt) round his neck, a 
glittering pin in his ‘‘ ruffled dickey,”’ a long watch 
chain, with large gilt seals, a black satin stock, a 
pair of white kid gloves, and his white pocket hand- 
kerchief hanging out of his pocket behind. He 
drew off his glove with a knowing air, to show his 
gaudy ring; and he wished for a piece of cake to 
gnaw, to show his style of eating it. This beau 
ideal was mounted on a livery horse from the neigh- 
boring town, and entered the meeting-field with as 
much confidence in himself as the best. He was 
struck with the splendor of the sportsmen’s dresses ; 
and they no sooner saw him, than they hailed Tom 
for some fun. He was a long gawky, growing 
stripling, as tall and upright as a poplar tree, with a 
huge pair of sandy whiskers, and evidently knew not 
what to do with his arms and legs. ‘‘ He is come, 
sure enough,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ and has not brought his 
mother.’? Tom eyed him from top to toe; ‘‘ what a 
shocking bad hat ;”’ it certainly was a very singular 
shape. 

Tom rode near to him and gave his whip a crack. 
‘*Pray, do not do that,”’ said the tailor; ‘* it is not 
very gentlemanly, and my horse is very startlish.”’ 
Tom took no notice, but cracked again. ‘“ Don’t 
you see how very startlish my horse is, sir; pray, 
don’t make him run.”’ 

“If he does not know the smack of the whip, it’s | 
time he did. He looks like an old hunter; hold him | 
tight in hand; have a good pull in the fresh air, it | 
will strengthen your lungs for their London avoca- 
tions.’’ 

** But he is so very startlish ; 
London horses.’’ 

* Put him at a fence, it will get his wind in order, 
and take a little of the steel out of him.”’ 

‘*Pray, sir, don’t make yourself so familiar; I 
think J have not had an introduction to you.’’ 

“Oh! never mind that, sir, sportsmen soon get | 
acquainted ; we leave etiquette to the ladies. Come, | 
follow me over the next fence; we have as fine a} 
country before us as a man ever crossed in his life, | 
and J am always ready to break in a new turn-out. 
Your horse looks as if he could go a rattling pace, 
and nothing but speed and condition can live with 
these hounds ; and there will be some pains taken to 
show you a I'ttle sport. Come, sir, let him go.’’ 

This drew forth the politeness of the cockney, he 
bowed like a duck in wet weather, thanked Tom for 
his kindness, and then took a circular canter, so that 
he might become more acquainted with his steed 
and pig-skin. 

_The bloods all laughed heartily. There was a 
sixteen stone gent that shook his sides until he could 





he is not like the | 


| 
| 
| 





— | 
laugh no longer. Tom cantered by his side, and the | 


cockney’s horse pulled. ‘‘ Now let us charge the 
fence,’? said Tom, and over he went. The tailor 
was made brave by fear, for his horse would follow; 
but his saddle was not like his shop-board, it went 
from under, and snip was left hanging on a new cut 
hedge, to the amusement ofthe whole party. He never 
was in a more perfect equilibrium in his life: his 
head just balanced his legs, until the hawthorn stake 
broke and laid him his whole length into the bottom 
of the watery ditch. Tom jumped from his horse 
and pulled out his new acquaintance; but his looks 
had rather changed, he had torn his coat and scratch- 
ed his face. 

** Well,”? said Tom, when he had raised him on 
his legs, ‘‘ you begin to look something like a sports- 
man and a knowing one; mount again, you will du 
it better next time.’’ Snip examined his external 
appearance, and at length exclaimed, ‘* What will 
the ladies say ??? Tom prevailed upon him to try his 
saddle again, but could not get him at another fence. 

Soon after this catastrophe, one of the sporting 
bloods entered the meeting-field with his groom, and 
a monkey he called ‘‘ Moco,’’ strapped on his sad- 
dle, on an old hunter that had carried the huntsman 
nobly for sixteen years, through many a hard and 
wearisome day ; and having given innumerable 
proofs of extraordinary speed, power and bottom, 
and was apparently still in his prime. This veteran 
of the chase took his turn twice a week regularly 
throughout the hunting season. He was on the move 
over hill and dale eight or nine hours each day, for a 
huntsman’s horse has no rest; and, ona moderate 
computation, travelled from forty to fifty miles each 
time he was out. This old favorite still stands un- 
rivaled; a better horse never was saddled. The rea- 
son Moco was allowed this privilege, was his being 
so extremely fond of riding. The groom, for seve- 
ral mornings in succession, found all his horses as 
white with sweat, as if just come in from a_ hard 
day’s hunting, except the old horse on which Moco 
was mounted. He was at a loss to discover the rea- 
son of this; but one night’s watch told the tale. 
Moco jumped on the old horse, who let him mount 
as quietly as he would his master, and chewed his 
hay as unconcerned as if no Moco was there; butall 
the others, which he rode in succession, jumped and 
kicked, and were very much frightened. The groom 
told his master of Moco’s tricks, and that his agility 
of leaping from horse to horse was highly amusing ; 
the latter laughed heartily, and proposed to the 
former to mount him on the huntman’s favorite old 
hunter, who he knew would keep with the hounds. 
They dressed him up in the most dandy-like style 
that could be imagined ; his clothes were made out 
of a gay old ball suit of Beau Brummel’s. Moco 
entered the meeting-field, scratched the velvet cap 
which covered his head, and viewed the scene with 
active observation. He had unfortunately lost one 
eye, from the scratch of a large tom cat, who was 
his constant and inseparable stable companion. One 
evening they were sitting by the fire in the saddle- 
room, Moco, in cracking a nut, dropped the kernel 
into the fire, and not sceing any thing near to extri- 
cate it from the hot ashes, took the paw of tabby to 
rake it from the heat; this caused a short fight ; tabby 
scratched Moco’s left eye, from which he lost the 
sight. Nearly all in the field surrounded Moco to 
see his comic motions ; some kept on his blind side 
and gave him a slight stroke on the back, when he 
seemed to look round with surprise at their strange 
familiarity. 

The groom was ordered to accompany him in a 
circular canter, and then take the same fence that 
Snip had lodged upon. ‘This was done in magnifi- 
cent style; Moco kept to his strapped seat to the ex- 
treme gratification of the lookers-on. 

Tom Tidy and his friend, Snip, viewed this ma- 
neeuvre with delight; the latter asked the former if 
Moco was the son of one of the gentlemen present. 
Tom said it was the firstappearance of young strang- 
er. Snip kept aloof from the crowd, thinking his 
horse would go much more quietly than in company; 
and Tom went to the party to learn the particulars of 
Moco. As soon ashe had learntthe tale, he proposed 
to introduce Moco to Snip, and rode off to the tailor 
to gain his permission, as the huntsman trotted olf to 
try a small gorse cover hard by. 

“<¢ Now, sir,”? said Tom, ‘‘if you will favor me 
with your name, I shall have much pleasure in intro- 
ducing you to yonder young gent,as a companion in 
the chase, it is his first sporting day, and he may be 
rather timid. He ig under the care of his master’s 


groom, who will be highly pleased in taking charge | 


of both. This dim sky and southerly wind speak 
well for a bursting run, so that sportsmen will have 
something to do to keep in their places.”? Snip was 
delighted at this idea, told him his name was ‘‘ Juli- 
us Cornelius Copernicus Stichet, Esq.” 

Tom beaconed to the groom, who cantered toward 


him with Moco by his side. As they drew near, 
Snip’s horse, with his showy action, began to dance 
and pull, and it was as much as he could do to keep 
to his pig-skin. The old horse stopped when the 
groom’s did; and Tom said, ‘*Mr. Moco, Mr. 
Stichet. Mr. Stichet, Mr. Mcco.” Mr. Stichet, in 
his flurry, did not notice the monkey, but raised his 
hat with a very knowing air. At this moment a 
‘* view halloo ’”’ was heard; every one harkened, and 
all eyes were directed to the sound. Reynard was 
seen stealing away at his best pace; the hounds soon 
hit upon the scent, and went off at a merry pace. 
Every horse was awake to the call, and every sports- 
man’s heart was directed to a good start. Moco’s 
well-tried steed made for the tail of the hounds, and 
soon succeeded in getting there. Mr. Stichet’s kept 
close at his heels, from which his rider received 
most of the mud that flew from them ; but the first 
fence brought Julius Cornelius Copernicus Stichet, 
Esq. to the ground, and unfortunately broke his leg. 
The groom stopped and picked him up, and he was 
soon surrounded by the foot people, who carrried 
him to the nearest farm house on a gate and sent for 
the doctor. 

Moco being feather weight, kept with the hounds, 
although the run was desperate; in fact, the old 
hunter and Moco were all that could keep with them. 
A few of the first sportsmen that were nearest the 
sound, inquired of a woodman if he had seen the 
hounds, was answered in the affirmative, that the 
were going at a merry pace, but only one omall 
young gentleman with them. This caused a hearty 
laugh, and scon after they saw the hounds in the 
open field, sharing the last remains of reynaid, the 
veteran of the chase in the midst of them, with Moco 
on his back, apparently almost exhausted; he lay 
clinging to the horse’s mane, turning his one eye 
fearfully rcund, to see if either of the hounds could 
reach him; the tremendous noise they made, was 
supposed to be the cause of Moco’s deranged state; 
fur as soon as the hounds were taken away, and he 
released from his confinement, he seemed to stare 
with astonishment, and jumped about as if to show 
the gratitude he owed to his benefactor. 

The stragelers drew together, and a merrier scene 
was never beheid. Moco was put in a market cart, 
and taken home by the carrier; but never mount- 
ed a horse again on his own account, and the tale 
was fold in all quarters. 

Tom Tidy called to see the tailor; found bim with 
his leg set, a writing desk on his bed, with several 
letters directed to his London female friends, inform- 
ing them, ‘‘in a few lines,”’ of his accident; and 
Snip had courage enough to think he should recover. 
Tom told him of the glorious run they had, and 
how Mr. Moco had triumphed in the chase. 

“That was the young gentleman you introduced 
me to, I think,” said Snip ; ‘‘ IT shallentertain a very 
high opinion of him. Have the kindness to hand 
him my card ; (on which was engraved Julius Cor- 
nelius Copernicus Sticket, Esq., in full length, and 
underneath was written No. 10, —— Place, Lon- 
don;) had he not a beautiful pair of whiskers?” 

‘“Yes,”? said Tom, “ his whiskers were all over 
his face.’’ 

‘Tell Mr. Moco, I shall be highly delighted to 
see him intown; will take him to the theatre, and 
introduce him to all the young ladies of my ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

Tom promised to attend to the matter, and thus 
ended this amus.ng and interesting day’s sport. 

[To be continued.) 





(For the Northern Light.) 
AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF CANOVA.* 


(Translated from the French of Amapgus Picnor.] 


BY SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 








In the year 1780, a young man, born at Passagno, 
arrived at Rome, with the intention of studying the 
arts of engraving and design with one of the re- 
;nowned masters of the day. A protégé of the rich 
lfamily of Falieri, this obscure young man, before 
quitting his protectors, procured letters of recorm- 
j mendation to the influential and illustrious at the 
Christian capital. ‘*To whom shall I first present 
| my letters,’ said he to himself, as he read the super- 
scriptions; ‘‘ here is one for Signor Volpato, one for 
|M. Gavin Hamilton, another for his excellency my 
lord Zuliana, the ambassador of our republic of Ve- 


nice. I shall have time enough to see the foreign 








* Ifan apology for inflicting so long a story, in a single num- 
her of the Northern Light. be necessary, lcan only say. that 
while its denouement seals the grearmess of soul of the illustri- 
ous artist, it alxo pives to animated nature a triumph over 
art’s musterpiece, in the rare and touching discrepance be- 
tween the likeness of Dominica’s portrait before ond after its 
sad vraisemblance was destroyed by the generous self-sacrifice 





of Canova.—{T Translator, 
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yainters, and to make my bow to the nobility; hence | his father, Petro Canova, a stone cutter in our little | no objection. But it was agreed that each of the | — 
fet me go directly to the master whose pupil am so | village of Passagno, died when he was but three pupils should have his sittings respectively téte a |} | ' J h 
ainbitious to be.’’ years old; his mother re-married, and left the poor tete, to practice, at the same time, both love and | | Ww ‘th 5 
The young Venetian directed his steps to the abode | boy to the charity of his grandfather, Pasino, who design. Atthe end of three weeks, the two portraits | ath 1€ 
of Volpato. John Volpato, long known under the | wished that his grandson should succeed him as he-| were to be submitted to a certain number of judges, | oom 
feigned name of Jean Kenard, was at the head of that | reditary mason of the country. But the child was chosen from the connoisseurs of Rome, whose deci- ae ep 
brilliant school of engraving, which has since pro- | too delicate for a trade so laborious, and he did no | sion was to be final. va ; | us gr 
duced so many distinguished pupils. He was no/| more with the paternal trowel than to make figures | The next day, Dominica consented to sit; when j;/ On . n 
less a master in all other kindred arts. His burin so | of every kind with the mortar, according to the ca-| Antonio very naturally asked her, according to my- | j | — 
verfect, and so neat; his intelligence in all that re- | price of his imagination. On a certain gala day, | thological usage, what costume she would prefer: | crown 
fated td the mechanical part of his profession was so | my maitre d’hotel, perceiving that he wanted for the; “I read, the other day,”’ said Dominica, “an al- ae 
thorough; the vigor and precision of those reliefs, | dish in the middle of the dessert an ornament of pas- | legory, which is still fresh in my memory ; it is the 
which are sc much admired in the stamps signed | try, consulted old Pasino, who, like a true mason, history of Metra, daughter of Erysichthon. You 
Raphael Morghen, are due to the lessons he received might give an artist’s advice ; he being embarrassed know that this unfortunate prince of Thessaly, hav- 
and to his faithful imitation of the manner of his | by the order, his grandson, now twelve years of age, ing incurred the wrath of Ceres for having desecrat- 
master Volpato. seized the pie, and in a moment executed the model | ed a forest consecrated to that goddess, was afflicted 
When the protégé of Falieri was introduced into | of a lion rampant, which was baked and served up with a hunger which nothing could satisfy. All his 
the studio of John Volpato, the maestro was occu- | several hours after, to the admiration of the guests, | domains were by him successively dissipated, to sup- 
pied designing from a model. Seeing the young | who called loudly for the artist. He, in turn, was ply his voracity. Leading a wandering life, and 
man enter, he accosted him very pleasantly, request- | overwhelmed with plaudits. As an amphitrion | hunted by all, in consequence of the famine his pre- 
ing him, as his business was not urgent, to amuse | friend of the arts, my dear Volpato, I saw something | sence menaced; reduced to every subterfuge, inor- | J 
himself, until he had finished the ensemble of his | more than a talent for pastry, in this early chef d’-| der to live, his last and only remaining resource was | J | 
figure. The discreet young man was about to retire, ceUvre ; and J conducted this little Antonio to Ve-| to sell his daughter. Happily, Metra had received T 
disappointed at having mischosen the hour of his | nice, where, up to this time, he has received lessons | from the gods the gift of metamorphosing herself into | [| 
visit. ‘* No, no, Monsieur,” replied Volpato, urg- | from our first masters; but [ depend on you to fix |a number of determinate forms. Erysichthon sold jf} 
ing him to remain, ‘‘if you have not time to wait, | his vocation. Be, therefore, to him a master and a her asa slave, and she returned to him as a bird; he || }} 
courtesy will oblige me to leave my task unfinished.’? | father. sold her as a bird, and she returned to him acourser, | J) 
The young man was but too happy with the invi- ** Accept, my dear Volpato, &c., &c.” which he also sold. At length, having exhausted 
tation to remain. Standing at some distance from ‘Young man,” said Volpato, after reading the | her series of transformations, she appeared to him in I 
the master, his eyes traversed with the most religious | letter, “1 owe too much to Signor Falieri to refuse | her original form, resigned to sacrifice herself to | 
regard the whole extent of the studio. But among | him any thing; from this time you are among the | procure her father his last meal.’? 
the exciting things of that room, there was one sin- | number of my pupils. Quit the tavern where you Canova placed himself before his easel to begin 
gle object which soon fixed and absorbed his whole | have put up; I have a little chamber with an empty | the portrait of Metra; but he perceived that the wil- i 
soul. bed in it for you. Dominica, call Raphael.’ ful daughter of Erysichthon treated him as her pur- i 
The figure sitting as a model before Volpato, was While Antonio thanked his maestro, thinking him- | chaser, changing continually, yet shielding her form i 
a young girlof seventeen. It is impossible to imag- | self the most lucky of his kind, at the same time | from its wonted attitude with a desperate mobility, | ! 
ine a physiognomy more touching or more lively ; a | glancing furtively at Dominica as she proceedeed to | which filled with dismay both the lover and the artist. i 
form better developed or ina finer attitude. Her | execute her fathers’ command,a young, curly head- | Many sittings passed thus ; but after a hundred dif- 
Grecian tunic, and the mask she wore above her fea- | ed blond, with a bright eye and easy step, entered | ferent postures, the artist could scarcely fix one on H 
tures, indicated that she wished to represent ‘Thalia; | the studio. his card. The day approached ; Raphael Morghen \| 
but the intelligent archness of her smile; the sweet * Raphael,’ said Volpato, ‘* here is a comrade I | had a triumphaatair. Instead of complaining of the } 
mockery which played on her vermilion lips; and | give you. I desire that he may be to you asa friend | cheat, Antonio made an effort of genius and sketched | 
the indescribable, heaven-born interest which incor- | and a brother. Go with him to the inn; bring his| from memory. He finished, in twice twenty-four i 
porated itself with the atmosphere around her person, | valise; return to supper, after having rambled, if| hours, the design for the prize. | 
would fain compel us to believe, that by one of those | you please, through the streets of Rome.’’ At the appointed time, the connoisseurs and the | 
metamorphoses, formerly so frequent under the sky The two young artists were soon rivals in talent. | artists convened by Volpato, ranged themselves be- 
of pagan Rome, she was the comic muse in person, | Volpato said often, that he was much embarrassed | fore a curtain, which, when all had assembled, was 1 
descended from Olympus to offer herself as the mo- | to pronounce between the merits of the two pupils. | to disclose the two chefs d’oeuvre. i 
del of design to her much loved artist. Their emulation troubled not their march in superior In the first, a young girl smiled with an air of per- i 
The young man could not believe that the being | intelligence; but it was soon to be discovered, that | fect confidence and abiding love—in that self aban- I 
he now regarded was any thing short of celestial, as | there existed between them a more potent, soul-sub- | donment which says to the lover, ‘tis precious to I 
it was not given, even to female perfections, to real- | duing rivalry, than that of talent or professsional | believe thee.”? This was the design of Raphael I 
ize suchan ideal. Immovable, at several paces from | glory. Morghen. 
the easel, he remained in an exstacy—in a poctic Both Raphael and Antonio, adored Dominica. To In the other we saw Metra sold by her father, for 
dream, transporting the enchanted to the woods of | both of them she was the poetic genius of the studio. | in spite of the remitted accessions, it was too easy 
Egeria. Afterwards feeling a sentiment more dan- | It was to her, rather than to her father, to whom they | to divine the allegory. It was Metra who in the last 
yerous than mere disinterested admiration, he felt | looked for the exaltation of their art, while they en- | period of her assumed devices, well knew that she \ 
the necessity of breaking the imaginary attributes of | deavored to conciliate the old Volpato by a blind | was sacrificing her liberty forever. She bowed her | 
his godde-s, from the fear that the apotheosis should | docility and affected zeal. When Volpato boasted | trembling head with resignation, a tear glistened in i 
cost him his heart and his repose. At the moment, | of the excellent and improved method of his studio, | her eye, a tear which betrayed the refined sentiment I 
when by an effort of virtue, he es-ayed to throw | he proudly cited his two pupils as the hereditary ex- | of a daughter’s devotion, and a daughter’s sorrow! ! 
Thalia from her pedestal, the mischievious girl, as | emplification of his art and talent. Dominica might The figure was enchanting. Whether this design | 
though she had divined what was pas-ing in his soul, | justly have claimed the merit of constituting her fa- | surpassed the other in its perfections, or whether there I 
seemed to take delight in prolonging his thraldom. | ther’s glory. But Dominica was no less impartial | is in our nature an instinctive sympathy with melan- 
As her every glance was directed to him, so did allher | than her father. She judged the two rival pupils, | choly, rather than with joy, all the judges exclaimed | 
furtive gestures invite him; herever varying physiog- | only as the daughter of an artist—neither policy, co-| with animation in one unanimous voice, ‘* Antonio 
nomy, from red to pale, betraying the sentiments of | quetry, or ingenuity, or all these motives combined, | Canova takes the prize from Raphael Morghen.”’ 
her heart. ‘Is this an angel, or a sorceress,’’ said | could induce her to favor one pupil more than an-|  Volpato turned his eyes on Antonio, and his ex- 
he to himself, ‘* with such power of fascination !?’ | other. She was not one of those cold beings who| tended arms seemed to invite him to the embraces | 
Alas, he had no longer the means of escape; he felt | loved to consign equally all her admirers to despair. | of a father. Antonio approached the master, but not } 
himself conquered by a power stronger than all his | She loved rather to flatter their hopes to the decisive | with the air of a conqueror; it sufficed him to squeeze | 
resolutions. His last struggle is over; he is in love! | moment. Her smiles, her innocent familiarities, her | the hand of Volpato, pointing to him Dominica in the | 
and with whom ? lively flatteries and sisterly complaints, were mea-| corner of the studio, Dominica, who by her attitude | 
Volpato, impatient, interrupted his fair model by | sured with a calculation, the more adroit as it was | and bearing faithfully reproduced the expression of 
an exclamation of disgust; “ Stupid Dominica,’’ | disguised by the most artless and ingenious simplici- | her portrait. 
eried he, ‘can’t you.a moment longer remain in| ty. Never was the most timid, indirect, yet sincere **T ask pardon of our judges,” said Antonio, in a H 
that position, which realizes my finest conceptions. | declaration, repulsed by those words of a double | voice whose accent betrayed the effort it cost him to | 
But | see that thou wouldst have me know that thou | sense which compose more than half the diplomacy | say, ‘1 protest against a decision which is to make | 
art tired this morning; suffice thy sitting then, for to- | ofa coquette. me the happiestof men. IT retire from the course and I 
| day; come and kiss me, my daughter.’ : It was now necessary to come to a serious expla-| give up the palm to Raphael. See master,’’ added he, 
** His daughter—his daughter,’? said the young | nation with the father. Antonio Canova, therefore, | in an undertone, ‘see how far my words have alrea- 
| man to himself; ‘thank heaven, it is not a model I | demanded a private interview with Volpato. ‘* And | dy deprived my portrait of a part of its resemblance. 
| am in love with,’ when he saw the playful Domini- | thou, too 2”? replied Volpato: ‘ Well, I will listen to | See Dominica raise her drooping head, see her eyes 
ca; with tears of joy, throw herself into the arms of | thee; it is well tiat I have promised nothing to Ra-| reanimated, see the thanks she gives me in the artless l 
| ber father. phael Morghen.” smnile; it is Raphael Morghen she loves. Yes,” con- 
‘¢ Pardon me, sir,” said Volpato to our hero, on Antonio had been preceded just twenty four hours | tinued Antonio, as if to reply to the surprise of the 
| have made you wait unceremoniously, with the liber- by Raphael Morghen ; but Volpato gave him a long | judges, ‘‘ every one has a consciousness of his own ta- 
ty of the studio thus far; I am now at your service.’ | and patient hearing. | lent. I feel myself so inferior to Raphael, that | re- 
| The Venetian drew from his bosom the letter of | ‘My dear Antonio,”’ said he, after the first expla-| nounce the crayon and the easel, from this very hour? 
| Falieri, and handed it to Volpato, who read it in a | nation, ‘‘if thou hast received from my Dominica | If there is henceforth any clory for me in the arts, I | 
| low voice; while the young man continued to watch | any marks of preference, I shall be less embarrased | shall owe it to the chisel of the sculptor.’? | 
Dominica, as she passed up and down, arranging the | in my reply to thee. I have but one regret, since Dominica became the wife of Raphael Morghen. 
burins, the crayons, and putting the studio in order, | my two pupils are equally dear to me, that is, that} Antonio Canova quit the house and studio of Volpato, 
with noiseless caution, lest she should disturb the | beaven has given me but one daughter. However, | carrying with him the portrait of her who preferred 
reading of her father: if I cannot pronounce between you asa father, I can, | his rival to himself, but without ceasing to cultivate 
‘* The bearer, my dear Volpato, is a young proté- | as an artist, propose to you the means of obtaining | the friendship of a master, whose counsels he never | 
gé, whom I recommend to your friendship and your | the hand of Dominica. I promise her to him who| ceased to conciliate. a 
lessons. I am much mistaken, if you do not one | shall execute her portrait in the most artist like man-| Canova often relates to those who visit his studio pen 
day thank me for such a pupil. Like yourself, he | ner.’’ at Rome, the history of his early studies to that pe- 2 We 
was born an artist. His name is Antonio Canova;| The condition was accepted, and Dominica offered | riod when he felt that his vocation called him to rival | Point. 
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from a knowledge of the secret influences which some- 
times guide the conduct of men, may be sure that this 
knowledge in the hands of others will be brought for. 
ward to expose him if he falls into error. If in describing 
the agency of a particular individual in an event or inci- 
dent of the day, he imputes to him wrong motives, 
some intimate friend of the party misrepresented may 
stand ready to vindicate his conduct by proof or by op- 
posing his own testimony to that of the narrator. At 
all events, if the motives of a distinguished actor in the 
scenes of life are misconstrued, it rarely happens that 
he has not friends who will detect the error; and in 
their estimation, the author will stand in the unenviable 
attitude of falsifying history, even if they do not take 
pains to enforce their own convictions upon others. 

To the difficulties inseparable from every such under- 
taking as that which Mr. Hammond has accomplished, 
is superadded another, arising from his own personal 
relations to some of the events, which he narrates, and 
to the principal actors in them. As the friend and as- 
sociate of more than one of the individuals, who stand 
in the foreground of the picture which he has drawn, 
as a partisan himself, though always moderate in feel- 
ing and conciliating in conduct, it would certainly not 
seem easy for him to lay aside all bias and preposses- 
sion, and bring to his task the impartiality, which is 
the most essential of all characteristics in a writer of 
history. 

Under all these embarrassments, how has Mr. Ham- 
mond fulfilled the high function which he has taken up. 
upon himself to execute? We answer unhesitatingly— 
with singelar success. We will not say that his book 
is free from error. Of what human effort can this be 
predicated? He may have put too high an estimate up- 
on some of the leading politicians of the state, and as- 
signed to others too low a place in the scale of moral 
and intellectual power. But we believe it may be safe- 
ly said that his work is, inthe main, impartial and ac- 
curate ; that he censures wherever he finds wrong, and 
praises where he considers commendation justly due. 
In perusing his first volume, (the second is not yet out 
of the press,) we have discovered no great error, nor 
any inference wholly unwarranted by the facts, from 
which it is drawn. 

Judge Hammond’s style is good—plain, unpretending 
and suited to his subject—but there are many passages, 
which are involved, and others constructed so awk- 
wardly as to indicate either negligence or haste in pre- 
paring the manuscript for the press. These, however, 
are imperfections, which are easily remedied. 

On the other hand, the work has merits which are 
decided and unquestionable. He has had the art to infuse 
into itan uncommon degree of interest. Unattractive 
as the subject would seem to be to most readers, we 
believe that scarcely any one, who has had occasion to 
become acquainted, even superficially, with the history 
of our politics, will be willing to lay aside the book, 
when he has once fairly entered upon it. There has 
been, it is true, in the position and movements of New- 
York, and in the character of her great men from the 
earliest period, much to command attention and excite 
interest: but it required some ingenuity, and what is 
even more essential, it required that the writer should 
be strongly imbued with the spirit of the times, to work 
up these materials, rich as they are, into the most ap- 
propriate and attractive forms. 

In alluding to the position of New-York as a member 
of the Union, we cannot forbear to advert to the use of 
a phrase by Judge Hammond, which we regret to see 
incorporated into his work. Ow page 18, and in seve- 
ral other instances, he speaks of New-York as “THe 
Empire STATE.” We are aware that this epithet has 
been somewhat current of late years in this state, as 
well as in others; and it may be tolerated when em- 
ployed at the hustings to stir up the zeal of partisans. 
Beyond this, we regret that any currency should be 
given to it, The teria “empire” applied to states, 
carries with it notions entirely discordant with the or- 
ganization and spirit of our political system. But this 
is not the greatest objection, When we appropriate it 
to ourselves, we assume a superiority over other states 
in the social and political scale. So long as harmony 
of feeling exists hetween them and us, it may pass unre- 
sented. But with any great cause of dissatisfaction to 
separate us from them, it may become the parent of 
jealousy and of hatred. If it originated with us, it 
must have been taken up thoughtlessly in some hour of 
vain glory. Let us delibertely lay it down in our cooler 
and more considerate moments. Let us assume no su- 
periority even in words over our sister states. We are all 
members of a common Union. We stand upon the same 


level with them all. We desire to exist ia no other re- 
lation to them. We are all sovereign, and all equal. 
Let our claim have “this extent—no more.” Provi- 
dence has given us, in our geographical position and in 
the constitution of our soil, advantages over most of 
them. In population we out-number them. In wealth 
we are, perhaps, more favored, if, indeed, great wealth 
is, in the end, a source of true happiness to communi- 
ties or individuals. Years may elapse before we lose 
our ascendency in these respects. But in glancing over 
the surfaces west of us, teeming with all the elements 
of animal and vegetable life to an extent, which no oth- 
er portion of the world possesses, advancing in a ratioof 
progression, with which it is difficult for calculation to 
keep pace, who can tell how long the preponderance of 
physical power shall remain with us! Let us renounce 
now—when we can doit with grace—a verbal dis- 
tinction which we shall be compelled to resign with- 
out merit, if, in the progress of events, the tide of popula. 
tion and power shall flow more bountifully into other 
channels. 

With the general estimate, which we put on Judge 
Hammond’s work, we believe the pubjlic judgment will 
accord. Inso novel an undertaking as that of writing the 
political history of his own times—of events and transac- 
tions, in some of which he himself bore a part—we 
confess, our surprise is that he has furnished so litile 
cause for complaint or cavil. We repeat—we do not 
say he is not sometimes in error ; but that he was actu- 
ated by a sincere desire to do impartial justice to all, 
and that he has succeeded, in most cases, in accomplish- 
ing this honest intention—no one, we think, will venture 
to deny. His book deserves a place in every library. 
It is entitled to this praise on account of the historical 
details it contains. It should be read by all. The gene- 
ral reader will not only add much to his stock of infor- 
mation, but he will be entertained and improved. He, 
who makes polities his study, either from inclination or 
because the favor of his fellow-citizens has placed him 
in a position, which renders it a matter of necessity rath- 
er than choice, should read it ; not only because it will 
supply him with materials, which he may bring into 
profitable use, but because we believe it will be found 
to carry with it, in the sketches it draws of the develop- 
ment and result of plans and measures of policy, a vin- 
dication of the great truth, equally infallible in politics 
and in morals, that an honest and firm adherence to 
sound principle is the dictate of prudence as well as of 
conscience—that the rule of honor, of safety and of ex- 
pediency in the conduct of men and of parties is to do 
right—and do it fearlessly—and to leave consequences 
to take care of themselves. 

It is our intention hereafter, if we can find room, to 
give some extracts from Judge Hammond’s work, not 
only as specimens of his style and manner of treating 
the subjects he discusses, but with a view to present to 
our readers some curious historical facts. Some of 
them are interesting as shedding light upon the charac. 
ter of the men and the temper of the times, with which 
they are connected, and others as illustrating in a stri- 
king manner the progress of the age in its most essen- 
tial characteristic—in giving effect to the popular will 
and intention, and in spurning away, when they inter- 
pose obstacles to the accomplishment of this leading 
object of all political organization and action with us, 
the ancient tyranny of technical forms. 

Lire or Napo.weon, from the French of M. 
Laurent de L’Ardeche, Vol. 2. D. Appleton & Co., 
New-York. We have, in a former number, noticed 
the first volume of this splendid work. The second 
is on our table, and we have examined it with the 
same interest as the first. It is the work of an ar- 
dent admirer of Napoleon, and therefore presents the 
history of that extraordinary man in the most favora- 
ble light. The illustrations are admirable, and add 
greatly to its interest. Appended to this volume is 
a detailed account of Napoleon’s funeral obsequies, 
on the recent removal of his remains to France. 

TRAVELS IN EUROPE AND tHE Easvt, by 
Valentine Mott. Harper § Brothers, New-York. 
From the distinguished reputation of Dr. Mott as a 
surgeon, the notes of his observations during an ab- 
sence of eight years from his country, were naturally 
the object of a good deal of public interest and curi- 
osity That both have been greatly disappointed, igs 
a very moderate expression of the prevailing opinion. 
At the same time, it would be unjust to say that his 
book is without claims to attention. It contains 
much in relation to the progress and present state of 
medicine and surgery in Europe, which is interesting 
and instructive to the general reader. His descrip- 
lions of places and scenes in the old world, and his 

















general observations yoy the countries he visited, 
are so much surpassed by those of preceding travel- 
lers, and the whole literary character of the book is 
of so moderate a grade, that the reputation of the au- 
thor, to say the least, will not be elevated by this ef- 
fort in asphere which, it is to be regretted he had not 
left untried. 

ITALY AND THE ITALIAN IsLAnpDs, from the 
earliest ages to the present time, by Wm. Spalding, 
Esq., Professor of Khetoric in the University of Ed- 
inburgh, 3 vols. Hlarper & Brothers, New-York— 
Vols. 151, 152and 153 of the Family Library. This 
is a work of high literary character, founded as well 
upon personal researches and observation in the 
country it describes, as upon the examination of its 
ancient historical records. Literature, art, topogra- 
phy; the history, ancient and modern, ef Italy; the 
character and habits of its present inhabitants, and 
its statistics, constitute the principal subjects of 
which it treats. They are all ably discussed. In 
short, we regard it as one of the most valuable books 
of the day, comprising, as it does, a n.ass of infor- 
mation more varied and comprehensive in relation 
to the Italian States than is to be found elsewhere in 
the same compass. 

TueE Boston Courter.—The conductors of the 
Northern Light return their acknowledgments to the 
editor of the Boston Courier, for the flattering notice, 
with which he honored the first number of their second 
volume. They are not the less indebted to him, for 
the reason that the request to notice was not made 
by them, or by their direction; and they are, there- 
fore, wholly innocent of the evasion of the Post Office 
regulation to which he refers. Though they would 
not have countenanced such an evasion, if they had 
been advised of it in time to prevent it, they can 
hardly be expected to judge the offender with ex- 
treme harshness or severity, since they are indebted 
to him for the notice of a press, which, for ability, 
shrewdness of criticism and independence of opinion, 
has few equals in the country—a press which they 
should take sincere pleasure in commending in 
greater detail, if they supposed any commendation 
on their part could add to its well established repu- 
tation. 

In one particular, the Courier appears not to have 
understood precisely the principle on which the dis- 
cussion of questions of Political Science is carried 
on, in the Northern Light. Its columns are open to 
all, upon two conditions: Ist. That the writers are 
to appear under their own names; and 2nd. That 
nothing of a purely party character is to be contained 
in their articles. In discussing a subject of political 
economy, the arguments on both sides are likely to 
be presented, when such Jatitude is allowed ; but 
though the positions held by different political parties 
may be assumed in the course of the discussion by the 
writers, this is not deemed a violation of the condition 
on which it proceeds. The true intent and spirit of the 
condition, are to exclude mere party vituperation and 
controversy. This object has been effectually ac- 
complished ; and it is due to the practice, introduced, 
we believe, for the first time in the United States, by 
the Northern Light, of requiring the signatures of 
the writers in this particular department of inquiry 
and discussion, rather than to the supervision exer- 
cised by the conductors of the paper over their arti- 
cles. It so happened that the principal articles on 
the subject of the tariff, in the first number of this 
volume, were in defence of the free trade principle, 
or of a scale of duties graduated with a view to 1eve- 
nue instead of protection. But almost every number 
of the Northern Light, since it was first established, 
has had a very large infusion of the doctrines which 
the editor of the Courier has so long and ably advo- 
cated. If he will take the trouble to look at the two 
leading articles in this number, he will find they 
sustain as thoroughly the principle of protection as 
he could well desire. 

After this brief explanation, we are confident the 
editor of the Courier will not be disposed to reiterate 
his request to us, ‘‘to discharge our free trade con- 
tributors.’” We believe that on great questions of 
public policy, open, frank, fair discussion, free from 
personality, and from the pre-commitments as well 
as the stratégie of party, is the surest mode of arriv- 
ing at correct conclusions, provided the reader will 
examine with the same candor both sides of the 
questions in dispute. If we err in this, or if the cur- 
rent of opinion will run, in spite of all the deductions 
of reason, in the channels which party associations 
and long cherished habits of thought have worn, we 
shall be ready to ‘‘ discharge ’’ ourselves of our pre- 
sent occupation, and leave the field of discussion to 
be disputed by those, who desire their readers to see 
only one side of the subject which they are called on, 
for good or evil, to decide. 





= List of Agents, contents, and a variety of mat- 
ter in type, unavoidably omitted. 
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